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Douglas Fir 
Northern White Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Western Soft Pine 


VERY thinking man and woman today is 
appalled at the extravagant use of our 
natural resources during the early days of 
colonization in this country. 

The price of much of our agricultural 
development was paid in a tremendous waste 
of our timber resources. 

Countless acres were cleared and the timber 
burned to make way for crops. “Log Burning 
Bees” were common practice. 

The lumber markets of the day were insuf- 
ficient to absorb the vast amount of timber cut. 


W 


That was before the great agricultural, 
commercial and industrial development in this 
country had provided markets, and with those 
markets, a true measure of the value of our 
timber resources. 

Today everybody believes in conservation in 
one form or another. 

We strive to conserve our valuable resources. 
Lumber manufacture, as it exists today, makes 
possible the economical conversion of our 
timber into homes, farm buildings, factories 
and countless articles all of use and of service 


to mankind. y 


There is a duty to future generations in the 
practical conservation of our timber resources. 

While the Government is perfecting its forest 
policy, there is a very practical form of conser- 
vation that every user of lumber—whether for 
home building, on the farm or in the industries 
—can apply. 

Lumber is too frequently bought on appear- 
ance, on price or a tradition that has grown up 
in an industry. 








HOW CHOOSING THE RIGHT WOOD EFFECTS 
THE CONSERVATION OF LUMBER 





Western Hemlock 
Washington Red Cedar 

Red Fir and Larch 
Norway Pine 


Too little attention has been given to the 
inherent qualities of the different kinds of 
lumber and their special fitness for the service 
they are asked to perform. 

The waste today in the thoughtless, indiscrim- 
inate use of lumber mounts into the millions of 
board feet—25%, 50% or 75% service rather 
than the 100% that lumber, properly selected, 
is able to deliver. 

The elimination of this waste through a 
broader lumber intelligence will go a long way 
toward solving the question of our future 
lumber supply and in making more effective the 
forest policy of the Nation. 


W 


What we advocate is conservation and economy 
through the use of the right wood in its proper 
place. 

To this end we will supply to lumber dealers 
and to the public, any desired information as to 
the qualities of the different species and the best 
wood for a given purpose. 

This service will be as broad and impartial as we 
know how to make it. We are not partisans of any 
particular species of wood. We advise the best lum- 
ber for the purpose, whether we handle it or not. 

From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod. 
ucts trade-mark will be plainly stamped on our 
product. 

When you buy lumber for any purpose, no 
matter how much or how little, you can look at 
the mark and know that you are getting a stand- 
ard article of known merit. 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed 
through the established trade channels by 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, 
Washington, with branch offices and represent- 
atives throughout the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the 
Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 


Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 
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WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH IOWA? 


The Census Figures Show That Iowa Retains Her Leadership 








Some people 


OWA seems to have a black eye. 
apparently think that she is “broke.” Others 


have stated that her farms are abandoned. Some 
seem to think that she no longer retains her suprem- 
acy as an agricultural state. 

Are these charges justified? 

The 1920 census report tells the story from a dis 
interested standpoint. In the future, Iowa will not 
only be known as the state with the greatest per 
capita wealth, the highest percentage of literacy, 
but she will also be known as the state with the 
most value in her farm property, the most value 
per farm, the most hogs, corn, oats, farm machin- 
ery, farm buildings and about a dozen other things 
that we shall mention later. It is true that she 
has borrowed more money on her farms than any 
other state, but in the percentage borrowed to the 
total valuation of her farms, she stands thirty-ninth 
in the list. 


Illinois Is lowa’s Closest Competitor 


Illinois has always been Towa’s closest com- 
petitor, and her record in 1920 is one to be proud 
of even tho Iowa has made some gains. In the 
total valuation of her farm property, Illinois stood 
ahead in 1910, with a total value of $3,905,321,075 
to Iowa’s $3,745,860,544. In 1920, Iowa is almost 
two billion dollars ahead, with the figures show- 
ing a total farm property valuation of $8,525,270,- 
956 as compared with a valuation of $6,666,817,235 
for Illinois. 

The figures on the land alone show Iowa with 
a valuation of $6,679,020,577 to $5,250,339,752 for 
Illinois In farm buildings, Iowa has made rapid 
gains, so that she leads with a total valuation of 
$922.751,713, a total gain of 102 per cent in ten 
years, as compared with an average gain of 80 
per cent for the entire United States. In the value 
of farm machinery, Iowa stands 39 per cent ahead 
of any other state, with a total valuation of $309,- 
172.398, which amount represents an increase of 
319 per cent in ten years, as compared with an 
average increase of 184 per cent for the United 
State 





If the respective sizes of a group of barns rep- 
resented the value of the farm buildings of the 
different states, then the barn representing Iowa 
would have to be 92 feet long, like many of the 
big cattle barns of the state, while a barn repre- 
senting the farm buildings of an average state 
would be only 24 feet long. If the number of 
horses in a team represented the farm machinery 
investment, Iowa would be working a four-horse 
£ang-plow, as compared with a single horse and 
shovel for the average state. 

TI reported mortgage debt of Iowa is $489,- 
816.7239, with Wisconsin second in the list of states 
with $354,574,391. The figures show a ratio of 
debt to total valuation of 27 per cent for Iowa, 
Which is lower than thirty-eight other states. 

Surely Iowa isn’t “broke,” or if she is, we won- 
der what has happened to the other states. 

he value of the live stock on Iowa’s farms is 
given in 1930 as $614,326,268. Iowa did not show 
the gain in live stock valuation that she did in 
many other lines, which is probably due to the 
‘act that grain prices have been relatively high in 
Comparison. However, she retains her leadership 
°ver Texas, who comes in second with a total valu- 
ation of $589,321,953. 

lowa not only leads the other states in total 





By CARL N. KENNEDY 


valuation of live stock, but she also leads in three 
horses, hogs and poultry—while she stands 
second to Texas in cattle, and thirteenth in sheep. 
If one were to use comparative sizes of animals 
to illustrate Iowa’s position as a live stock state as 
compared with the average, then Iowa's 1,272-pound 
horse would have to be compared to a 371-pound 
colt representing the average state. Iowa's 2,590- 
pound steer would be compared to a 757-pound 
calf; Iowa’s 7.5-pound rooster to a 1.5-pound broiler, 
and lastly, but not least, Iowa’s 352-pound hog would 
have to be compared to a feeder pig weighing but 
42 pounds. 

Sometimes percentages are clearer than the total 
figures. The value of Iowa’s hogs represent 17.8 
per cent of those in the United States; sheep, 3.2 
per cent; poultry, 7.4 per cent; cattle, 7.1 per 
cent; horses, 7.1 per cent; total live stock, 7.6 
per cent; farm implements and machinery, 8.5 per 
cent; farm buildings, 8 per cent; land alone, 12.1 
per cent, and the value of all farm property, 10.8 
per cent. 

When the value of ali farm property is taken as 
the basis of comparison, the property of the Iowa 


classes 











farmer is equal to that of 3.3 average farmers of 
the United States. The Iowa valuation per farm 
is $39,942, with South Dakota second, at $37,833. 
The average for the United States as a whole is 
$12,085. 

If a company of people were sitting together, 
the average weight of each one representing the 
total valuation of the farm property of his state, 
then the lowa man would weigh 850 pounds, the 
Illinois man 666 pounds, while some of the states 
would be represented by 5 and 10-pound babies, 
Rhode Island would probably have a kewpie doll, 
for its weight could only be three-tenths = 
of a pound. 

Still there are some who say that Iowa 
is losing her agricultural supremacy. 

The government census reports for the 
total aggregate value of crops has not 
been compiled for all of the states at 
the present time. It is likely that Texas 
will win first position if the United 
States Department of Agriculture Crop Reporter 
has the correct information. The census figures 
for Iowa, however, show a total crop valuation 
of $890,391,299, or approximately ten times the 
total amount of the loans that the federal reserve 
banks had in Iowa when they apparently became 
scared and stated that we must liquidate. 

Partial figures which have been compiled show 
that Iowa leads the other states in corn and oats 


and stands in sixteenth place in wheat. In 1919, 
there were 371,362,393 bushels of corn, and the 
1920 corn crop was even greater. This would make 
a pile of corn one mile square and thirty-five feet 
in height. It would take a “real” terminal elevator 
to hold it. 

Let us not forget the poultry. Iowa not only 
takes the lead in the number of chickens on hand, 
but also in the eggs produced and the chickens 
raised. Missouri holds second place on the num- 
ber of eggs produced, while Illinois is second on the 
other two. 

Altho Iowa is a comparatively large state, she 
does not maintain her leadership for this reason. 
She has a large acreage of improved land, but 
both Texas and Kansas are ahead of her in this 
respect. Neither does Iowa owe her leadership 
because of the largest number of farms, for eleven 
of the states beat her in this respect. Iowa ranks 
neither at the top nor at the bottom on tenancy, 
as eleven states have a larger percentage of tenant 
farmers. 

However, there are some things which do ac- 
count for Iowa’s leadership. She has the largest 
percentage of tillable land of any state in propor- 
tion to her acreage. She has invested more capital 
in drainage than has any other state, so as to 
make her productive area even more productive. 
She has comparatively little expense for fertilizer, 
as thirty-two other states have a larger bill. She 
has spent the most money of any state for farm 
machinery and farm buildings. She keeps the 
most horses at work on her farms It is the fer- 
tility and the high volume of production per man 
and per acre that accounts for her leadership in 
an agricultural way. 

It is a man’s job to operate a farm in Iowa. The 
records seem to prove this point also, for only 
one state, and that is the neighboring state of 
Nebraska, has a smaller percentage of women 
farmers. 


Iowa Is Overcoming Her Handicaps 


Transportation is one of Iowa’s handicaps at 
present prices. Her farming has developed under 
comparatively cheap freight rates She sits out 
in the middle of the great productive area of the 
United States, and like all of the other western 
states is financially handicapped by present freight 
charges. 

Like many other states, Iowa is held back by in- 
equalities in price levels. The value of products 
which she sells has temporarily suffered more from 
deflation than articles which she must buy. 

Lack of credit has been a handicap. Now she is 
organizing a credit corporation to help meet this 
problem. Her marketing has been a problem, but all 
over the state the local coéperative concerns are 
being studied and made more efficient, and her 
farmers are looking expectantly toward codperation 
on a larger scale. 

Iowa farmers are an independent lot. They re- 
solve to help themselves. Iowa has suffered losses 


from the recent depression, but as general condi- 
tions improve, the state will be like any other nec: 
essary business which has a good location, efficient 
machinery and the raw materials. 
to manufacture at a profit. 


It will continue 
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Capper-Volstead Bill in Danger 
SOME United States senators are attempt- 


ing to wreck the farmers’ collective bar- 
gaining bill. The judiciary committee has 
struck out the entire original Capper-Vol- 
stead measure and has substituted instead a 


bill sponsored by Senator Walsh, of Montana, 
This bill includes the 
original measure, but adds a joker in a provi- 
sion that nothing in the shall be deemed 
to authorize the creation of or the attempt to 


main provisions of the 
act 


create a monopoly. 

On the face of it, this is a harmless provi- 
sion. Actually, however, it leaves the farmer 
exactly whe re he Was be fore the bill Was in- 
troduced. In_ th if the substituted 
measure goes thru, farmers’ companies may 
expect to be hounded by trust hunting officials 
of the Department of Justice much as they 
have been in the past. 


future, 


In defending his measure, Senator Walsh 
spoke feelingly, if somewhat illogically, of the 
need of protecting the consumer. As a matter 
of fact, the consumer fares very poorly under 
the substitute measure. The 
course, does not care at all whether or not a 
company conforms to the corporate ideal laid 
He does care very ! 


consumer, of 


down by much, 
however, whether he is being gouged on the 
The original Capper-Volstead 
Agriculture 


congress, 


things he buys. 
measure gave the Secretary of 
power to check any tendencies toward profit 
eering. The substitute merely throws a mon- 
kev-wrench into the 


chinery, without any 


farmer’s marketing ma- 
resulting benefit to the 
consumer. 

Senator Walsh seems to think that to pass 
the original bill would be to indulge in class 
legislation of a vicious kind. The senator, to- 


gether with a good many other legislators, 
needs a good short course in the nature of co 
operative organizations. It should be mack 
clear to them that a co-operative association 
of the type authorized by the Capper-Volstead 
bill is an entirely new business form, as dis- 
tinct from the ordinary corporation as that is 
distinct from a partnership. What the orig- 
inal bill does is to state in effect that inasmuch 
as a co-operative association is not a corpora- 
tion of the ordinary type, it is not subject to 
the regulations imposed upon those corpora- 


tions by existing laws. 


The reason for this ought to be obvious to ” 


any senator, A co-operative association is a 
membership association formed to perform a 
service for its members. It is democratically 
controlled. Because of that fact, its policies 
must be discussed more or less publicly. It 
adopt a policy likely to increase 


can not 


prices unduly, without advertising that fact 
by its own deliberations. A provision against 
unjust prices, like that in the original Capper- 
Volstead measure, 


opportunity to 


gives the government amp|: 
protect th consumer’s in- 
terests. 

A corporation, on the other hand, is organ- 
ized primarily for profit. Its policies may | 
controlled by a group of two or three men. [i 


may execute informal agreements with other 
corporations, and may thereby inflict upon 


the consumers all the evils of trust domination 
of the worst sort and still be technically im- 
mune from federal prosecution. 

Applying to a farmers?’ co-opt rative asso- 
ciation the trust regulations devised to control 
such concerns as the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, is like sending the riot squad of the 
police department to keep order in a Quaker 
meeting. 

This congress has shown a disposition to 
pay some heed to the needs of the farmer. It 
has to its credit the passage of several admir- 
able and much-needed measures. In regard to 
this bill, howev« r, some members of the senate 
seem determined to repeat last year’s record, 
when a similar measure was killed by emascu- 
lating amendments, 

If they persist in this intention, they are 
like ly to nullify the effect on the 
country of the legislative work that has al- 
ready been done. The Capper-Volstead bill 
is one of the most important on the farm pro- 
gram, and its defeat will be considered a be- 


If the 


worth while to establish a 


favorable 


senate con- 


trayal of farm interests. 
record of 


siders tt 
real service to the farmers of the country, and 
incidentally to live up to the campaign prom- 
ises of both parties, there is only one course 
of action possible—the prompt defeat of the 
substitute bill and the passage of the Capper- 
Volstead measure in its original form. 





Weather and Corn 
HE first week of August was unusually 
cool and wet over the entire corn belt 
(with the exception of Nebraska), as is indi- 
cated by the following table of departures from 


the normal: 


Rainfall Temperature 

Departure Departure 

in Inches in Degrees 

DE <adsckesGabeanvbeucwa +1.0 —5.0 
a + 4 —4.0 
IR ns ua kobe euedw awe +-1.0 —2.9 
6 bik wine tet 4 —4.0 
Ee ae ; + 3 —3.0 
SE: ic wie ee 6b ae re ee ww, Bie +-1.2 —3.0 
Pe: cokapakuoanss ewe +-1.2 —2.0 


These weather conditions mean acre yields 
as indicated in the following table: 


ACRE YIELD OF CORN. 

Our Climatic Government 
Estimate Estimate Ten-year 
Aug. 7, 1921 July 1,1921 Average 
Bushels Bushels Bushels 
RR RCC sis a hanee 39 43 36 
ee ere ee 27 30 26 
co Oe ee 36 40 34 
Nebraska ...... cine 29 24 
ee Se ee 17 19 16 
cara hee aes 39 40 39 
cates ane 36 41 36 


The rains came just in time to prevent very 
Parts of Illinois, 


and eastern 


southern 


Iowa 


serious damage. 
Missouri, Indiana have al- 
ready been damaged beyond repair, but over 
the greater part of the corn belt the rains have 
come in time to assure a bumper corn crop. 
At this writing all of the corn belt states have 
prospects as good or better than the ten-year 
average. Nebraska, which was the only dry 
spot in the corn belt the first week in August, 
had received such heavy July rains that the 
temporary drouth, accompanied by cool 
weather, caused no damage. 

We anticipate on date of August 7a yield of 
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1,480,000,000 bushels of corn in the seven cor 
belt states or about 130,000,000,000 bushels 
below the government July 1 estimate. 

For entire United States we now figure on 4 
$,000,000,000 bushel crop or about 200,000, 
000 above normal. Of this 200,000,000 bush¢ 
excess fully 100,000,000 bushels are in the cot. 
ton states, 

Present crop conditions indicate about $9 
cents for new corn on central Iowa farms jy 
December. 





He Ought to Know 
OHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, one of th 


three men who organized the federal re 
serve system, back in 1914, and member of the 
Federal Reserve Board from 1914 to 1991, 
has made startling charges against the man 
agement of the Federal Reserve Board. Be 
fore the congressional committee investigating 
the agricultural depression, he stated that th 
action of the Federal Reserve Board in rapidly 
raising interest rates had much to do with the 
depression. He said the board had shown fa 
voritism to New York banks. One New York 
bank, for instance, was loaned four times a; 
much as the entire state of Iowa’s basic line 
of credit He stated 
that in some cases the federal money 
cost the member banks over 80 per cent ip 
terest annually. 

Mr. Williams’ charges may not really be a 
alarming as they seem at first hearing. Never 
theless, the more we look into the federal re 
serve system, the more we are convinced that 
it will not do to permit the board to be com 
posed solely of bankers, economists and news 
paper men who are densely ignorant of agrr 
culture. 


with the reserve banks. 


reserve 





Tell Us About It 


E WANT to know of instances of credif 

extortion. Some of our readers tell 
paying 614 per cent interest and a 7 per ceni 
commission on first mortgage loans. Just 
how general is this situation and is it wors 
than this in some localities? In writing te 
us what percentage the mortgage is of the pre 
war value of the land, the total amount of th 
mortgage, the interest rate, and the commis 
Also give us the name of the firm charg 
Tell us only abou 


sion. 
ing the exorbitant rate. 
first mortgages which do not amount to ove 
60 per cent of the pre-war value of the land. 


Pure-Bred Scrubs 
PURE-BREDS are like refined gold, but 


occasionally dross is found in even tl 
best pure-bred herds. These pure-bred scrubs 
can be registered and sold to an unsuspecting 
buyer on account of their papers. Occasior 
ally when these pure-bred scrubs owe thei 
bad appearance to lack of early care and feed 
ing they make good breeding animals. Ord: 
narily, however, they are a discredit to th 
breed and to their breeder. 

Today when the price of pure-bred_ liv 
stock has declined even more than the price of 
market stock, is a peculiarly favorable tim 
to get rid of the pure-bred scrub. Don’t reg 
ister him, and don’t sell him to a neighbor fot 
breeding purposes. Let the packers have his 
and in the long run your reputation and the 
reputation of your favorite breed will be high 
er as a result. That breed eventually will be 
most popular which culls most rigidly and 
sends the highest percentage of animals to th 
packers. 





WELL, anyway, a long day’s work in th 

fields and a good healthy tire at nigh 
helps clear the brain and gives one a mom 
hopeful outlook whether or no, 
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New Corn at 40 Cents on the Farm 
A SOUTH central Iowa correspondent 
*” writes: “What do you think new corn 
will sell for in December? Should I contract 
to sell my corn now at the station at 40 cents 
a bushel, or wait until December and sell it 
then for whatever it will bring? Is there a 
chance that I will be able to contract it for 
more than 40 cents in the near future?” 

December futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade at this writing are around 58 cents a 
bushel, which is the equivalent of 33 or 34 
cents for new corn on farms in south central 
Iowa. Of course, if the crop in any particular 
county in south central Iowa is short, the local 
price may be as close as 15 or 20 cents to the 
Chicago December future price. 

The situation at this writing favors con- 
tracting corn in Iowa for 40 cents per bushel. 
Since the heavy, general rains early in August, 
there is very little likelihood of serious drouth 
damage, and there is a chance of such a 
large crop that corn will sell as low as 30 or 
even 25 cents a bushel for a short time in De- 
cember on Iowa farms. No matter what the 
size of the crop may be, we believe it will be a 
good policy for those farmers who feed more 
corn than they raise to buy a year’s supply at 
anything less than 35 cents a bushel this com- 
ing December. On the other hand, those who 
have corn to sell should be exteremely hesitant 
about selling at less than 40 cents a bushel. 
All of those who can afford to hold corn 
should do so until the price goes decidedly 
40 cents. However, since our corre- 
spondent evidently must sell in December, we 


above 


believe that the safe thing for him to do is to 
contract to sell his corn at 40 cents a bushel 
for there is not much prospect of corn in that 


month going higher unless we have a killing 
frost late in August. 





Getting Down to Business 


OR some weeks past some of the state Farm 
Bureaus of the middle-west have failed to 
co-operate fully with the U. S. Grain Growers, 
Inc. In a few states, the work of the Grain 
Growers has been brought to a halt because of 
failure to agree with the state Farm Bureaus 
on policies relating to organization and financ- 
ing. This deadlock seems now in a fair way 
to be broken. 

Two weeks ago, the representatives of the 
Farm Bureaus met at St. Paul. After the 
very spirited discussion of methods of the U. S. 
Grain Growers which took place there, the 
executive committee of the Grain Corporation 
invited the Farm Bureau officers to a joint 
conference of the two groups. This was held 
in Chicago last week. This meeting gave a 
thoro airing to the differences which had been 


} interfering with the co-operative grain mar- 


keting movement. 

The criticisms and suggestions of the Farm 
Bureau. men centered mainly about three 
things—salary reductions, changes in organ- 
ization of the Finance Corporation, and the 
management of the state organization pro- 
grams, 

Soon after the adjournment of this confer- 
ence, the executive committee of the U. S. Grain 
Growers, Inc., met and took decisive action 
on two of the three main points brought up. 
Th y cut salaries sufficiently to make a sav- 
ing of thirty thousand dollars a year. They 
guaranteed a share in the control of the or- 
ganization work in each state to every farm 
organization that showed willingness to give 
its moral and financial support to the move- 
ment. No definite changes, however, were 
made in the organization of the Finance Cor- 
oration. This waits for action by the offi- 
‘ers and entire board of directors of the Farm- 
tts’ Finance Corporation. 





This is a good start. If the action already 
taken is followed by the necessary changes in 
the organization of the Finance Corporation. 
there is no reason why the campaign can not 
go ahead at full speed. We feel that both the 
Farm Bureau men and the officers of the Grain 
Growers are to be congratulated on the prog- 
ress made. We believe that the criticisms made 
by the Farm Bureau men were justified. The 
officers of the Grain Growers, however, showed 
an admirable breadth of view in responding so 
readily to the suggestions. 

May this conference mark the end of the 
series of delays that have so unfortunately 
characterized much of the grain marketing 
program to date. The questions at issue be- 
fore the farm organizations have been brought 
up and discussed thoroly. We need now clear- 
cut decisions on these debatable points and 
then a whole-hearted effort on the part of all 
farm organizations to push the amended pro- 
gram thru. 





More Alfalfa for the Corn Belt 


E NEED more alfalfa in the corn belt, 

partly to cut down corn acreage, partly 
to restore soil fertility, and partly to furnish 
a substitute for Kansas and Nebraska alfalfa 
which can no longer be brought into the east- 
ern part of the corn belt satisfactorily on ac- 
count of the high freight rates. The most cer- 
tain time of getting a stand of alfalfa is in 
August. It is not yet too late to plow, disk 
and harrow small grain stubble into a smooth, 
firm, level seed bed for alfalfa. Fifteen to 
twenty pounds of seed broadcasted and har- 
rowed in on such a seed bed will ordinarily give 
a splendid stand. 
plished most easily by treating the seed before 
planting with one of the commercial cultures. 
If*the soil needs lime, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to apply it before seeding. The lime can 
be put on late in the fall or early in the winter 
at the rate of two tons per acre. 

There never were stronger arguments than 
exist right now for the growing of more al- 
falfa. It is our best hay, our best hog pasture 
and our greatest soil enricher with the possible 
exception of sweet clover. There is a crying 
need all over the corn belt for less corn and 


Inoculation can be accom- 


more alfalfa, 





Accuracy of Government Corn 
Estimates 

CERTAIN newspapers criticized the Bureau 

of Crop Estimates very severely last spring 
because its figures indicated for the year 1919 
2,858,000,000 bushels of corn, or fully 20 per 
cent more than the census figures indicated for 
the same year. If the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates actually did make an error of 20 per 
cent in a staple crop, it might as well be dis- 
continued, for the average person can guess 
this close. 

Early in August, census figures became 
available which explain this discrepancy. It 
seems that under the census schedule fodder 
corn was reckoned separately from corn husked 
for grain. Adding in the 14,500,000 acres of 
fodder corn makes the two acreage estimates 
check to within less than 3 per cent and the 
two yield estimates check to within less than 
100,000,000 bushels, which is a difference of 
less than 5 per cent. 

The accuracy of the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates in estimating acre yields of corn is indi- 
cated by the state figures. In Iowa, for 1919, 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates figure was 41.6 
bushels, wheras the census figure, published 
over a year later, was 41.2 bushels. In Illi- 
nois, the respective figures were 35.0 and 36.3. 
The most marked discrepancy in any of the 
corn belt states was in Nebraska, where the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates figured on 26.2 


bushels per acre, whereas the census finally 
announced 24.1 bushels. 

The more the methods of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates are studied, the more astonishingly 
accurate they seem. The acre yield figures 
are almost invariably accurate to within less 
than three bushels per acre. The acreage fig- 
ures, Which are the weakest point in the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates’ method of estimating 
crops, are not so bad as some people seem to 
think. The big discrepancies between the cen- 
sus and the Bureau of Crop Estimates have 
apparently been caused by a misunderstand- 
ing in the matter of silage corn and corn cut 
for fodder. We incline to the opinion that 
both corn cut for silage and corn cut for fod- 
der should be listed as a part of the regular 
corn acreage. Most of our corn is finally fed 
to live stock anyhow, and it makes mighty lit- 
tle difference whether it is husked first or put 
thru a silo or cut for fodder. 





Farmers and Farmers 
PPARMERS are alike in that they all deal 


more or less with plants, animals and the 
uncertainties of the weather and the market. 
Aside from this, there is a great difference be- 
tween farmers. For instance, about one-fourth 
of the farmers of the corn belt own and work 
land which is free of any incumbrance. These 
farmers, of whom there are 50,000 in the state 
of Iowa alone, naturally take a much more 
cheerful attitude toward life than that taken 
by the unfortunate 10 per cent of the farmers 
who bought land during the boom and assumed 
mortgages of from $10,000 to $80,000. Still 
another 25 per cent of the farmers own their 
own land and are carrying mortgages of 
around $5,000 to $10,000. These are 
thoroly scared, but for the most part have 
not yet been seriously hurt. And, lastly, there 
are the tenants, who make up about 30°to 40 
per cent of the farmers of the corn belt. Many 
of these men were ruined last year, and pres- 
ent prospects are that this year they will not 
get more than 10 cents an hour for their labor. 

Anyone who deals with farmers must rec- 
ognize these four more or less distinct classes. 
Men who work farms which they own and which 
are free from mortgage are getting along very 
nicely even under present hard conditions. 
Their income may be only one-fourth as much 
as it was a couple of years ago, but for the 
most part they are still able to live without 
serious discomfort. These men, together with 
the men who have only small mortgages, make 
up about 35 per cent of the farmers of the 
corn belt. They feel at times that they are 
just as much business men as the people in the 
cities and in some cases belong to a chamber 
of commerce. They are the conservatives. 

The farmer radicals for the most part come 
from three distinct sources. A few of them 
own unincumbered farms, but these farms are 
generally rough or less than 140 acres in size. 
Others own larger farms which are heavily 
mortgaged, and still others are tenants. In 
times like these many of these men are pushed 
perilously close to bankruptcy, and they nat- 
urally turn toward such schemes as govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, currency re 
forms, ete. 

The problem of farm leadership is to recog- 
nize the different backgrounds of these differ 
ent classes of farmers and at the same time to 
try to get them to stand together behind a 
united program. 


men 





There is sweetness in most prickly people as well 
as in the prickly pear, if we have wit enough to get 
at it... We may unconsciously carry prickles oufe 
selves, that keep our friends from getting too close 
to us, and keep us from making new friends, A lit- 


tle careful self-examination may help us to live 
sweeter and saner lives, and become more useful 
citizens.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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WESTERN LAMBS 


An Efficient Method of Converting Cheap Feeds Into Meat 


ESTERN lamb feeding is of considerable in- 

terest and importance in many sections of 
Iowa. Many farmers and feeders buy western lambs 
in August and September, allow them to clean up 
rough and waste feeds on the farm, and then ship 
them back in November or December. The lambs 
are given the run of stubble fields and blue grass 
pastures, and are frequently pastured on second- 
growth clover. 

Some lamb feeders, including many of the most 
successful, turn the lambs into corn fields in which 
has been seeded rape or soy beans. When either 
of these leguminous forage crops is grown with 
corn, the lambs seldom bother the corn, unless it is 
down, but make very profitable gains on the rap2 
or beans. Often the lambs are turned into corn 
without rape or beans, and allowed to graze the 
undergrowth. If the corn stalks are erect, with 
high-hanging ears, the lambs do little damage to 
the grain. 

A considerable number of lambs, not 
enough to market in the late fall, are 


heavy 


put on a grain ration and finished for 
the mid-winter market Some feeders 
sell their heaviest lambs in the fall 
and feed the lighter lambs for a later 
market. 

When buving lambs, a feeder must 
be governed by the use to which he 


expects to put the lambs. If the ani- 
mals are to be fed no grain and simply 
pastured, fairly heavy western lambs, 
weighing 55 to 60 pounds, should be se- 
lected, providing they can be bought 
reasonably. Fairly thin lambs, healthy 
and of good size, are best for feeding. 
Lambs which are somewhat fleshy may 
attract the attention of the packers, 
thus raising considerably their market 
value. Lambs which the packer can 
use will be too expensive for the feeder, 
except possibly in years when the lamb 
supply is excessive. 

Lighter lambs may be purchased 
when it is intended to rough the lambs 
for the first two months and then finish 
them on grain. Thin lambs weighing 
from 45 to 50 pounds are well suited to 
this method of feeding 

The safe plan in handling western 


lambs is to feed them lightly for about a week 
after they reach the farm. Dry feed, such as hay, 
a little grain and short pasture, should be allowed 
moderately. Turning them suddenly on lush green 
feed, such as rape, may result in scouring the 
lambs badly, perhaps with the loss of a number 
of them Plenty of pure water should be access- 
ible to the lambs at all times during their feeding 
period. Allow the lambs what salt they will eat, 
being very careful not to over-feed it at the be- 
ginning. 

On those farms where soy beans or rape have 
not been provided for the lambs there will not, 
as a rule, be very many of them ready for the 
market at the end of the pasture season. A good 
practice is to select the lambs which have at- 
tained the desired market weight of from seventy- 
five to eighty pounds, and ship them out, retain- 
ing the thinner ones for the feed lot Sheep sel- 
dom fatten uniformly. Some very successful feed- 
ers buy a double-deck car of feeder lambs. Such 





Soy Beans in Corn Are Profitable for Western Lambs. 


a car holds from 300 to 340 lambs. The lambs 
are then marketed in lots of from 100 to 200 as 
they are ready for market. With the high freight 
rates that are in force this year, it will doubtless 
be less expensive for feeders to market such a 
car in two installments, selecting the heavier ani. 
mals at the close of the pasture season, and put. 
ting the balance of them into the feed lot until 
they have attained the desired market weight of 
seventy-five to eighty pounds. 

The lambs may be started in the feed lot on 
about one-tenth of a pound of corn and one-tenth 
of a pound of oats per head daily, increasing this 
allowance gradually until within five or six weeks 
the lambs are getting a daily ration of a pound 
of corn, one-fifth of a pound of oil meal and ali 
of the clover or alfalfa hay they will eat. 

If a supply of silage is available, the lambs may 
be taken gradually up until they are receiving 4 
daily feed consisting of two and one-half pounds 
of silage, one-half pound of alfalfa or clover hay 

and one pound of corn. When on full 
ar feed, lambs of good quality should 


gain one-fourth to one-third of 4 
pound daily. 

While feed is cheap this season, 
freight rates are high and markets 


shaky, so that feeder lambs must be 
carefully bought. Ordinarily, feeder 
lambs at Omaha are cheapest in Octo 
ber and November, and they may usw 
ally be reasonably bought in Septem. 
ber. The ten-year pre-war average 
price for finished lambs shows the 
low point of the market in November, 
with average gains of about 40 cents 
a hundred in December and 40 cents 
more in January. The fat lamb mar. 
ket this fall may be expected to de 
cline to about $7.50 to $8 a hundred 
in November. For profitable feeding, 
therefore, feeders should be bought at 
$6 or less if possible. 

Yearlings can use large amounts of 
rough feed more profitably than 
lambs. However, if much grain is to 
be fed to the animals, lambs should be 
bought. Present market conditions 
and feed prices favor the feeding of 
lambs in preference to yearlings. 





GOVERNMENT TO AID IN MARKETING 


Senate Passes Bill Enlarging Powers of War Finance Corporation 


HE bill to extend government credit to be used 
in the marketing of farm products passed the 
senate last week after a discussion lasting three 
days. Senator Norris, of Nebraska, who introduced 
the original bill for this purpose and who fought bit- 
terly against the amended bill as submitted, was un- 
able to attend the senate during this discussion. 
He went home week before last after a speech oc- 
cupying most of two afternoons and it is reported 
that he will not be able to return to his duties for 
seme weeks, possibly not during the present extra 
sesssion. Altho the bill as introduced and support- 
ed by Senator Norris did not go thru, he is very gen- 
erally given credit for the euccess of this legislation. 
But for the determined fight he put up it is not 
believed that any legislation of this sort could have 
been passed. 
Who May Secure Loans 


measure as it passed the senate the 
corporation is empowered to loan 
person dealing in or marketing agri- 
persons 


Under the 
War linance 
money to any 
cultural products, or to any association of 
engaged in producing such products, for the pur- 
pose of assisting such person to carry such products 
until they can be exported or sold for export in an 
manner. As introduced the substitute bill 
provide for loans to individual producers 
or associations of producers. The committee made 
it applicable to individual producers. The senate 
cut out this provision but added associations of 
producers. The rate of interest also was made the 
same as for ninety-day commercial paper discounted 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of the district. Loans 
also may be made to purchasers of such products, 
and to any bank, banker, or trust company which 
has made an advance to dealers or associations of 
producers. 

Loans may be made not alone on grain but for 


orderly 


did not 


breeding, raising, fattening and marketing of live 
stock for periods of not to exceed two years. The 
corporation is also authorized to loan up to $100, 
000,000 a year to the farm land banks. There is a 
good deal more to the bill but the foregoing is the 
substance of it. People who have been following 
it seem to think that if it stands as it passed the 
senate it is a better bill than either the original 
Norris bill or the substitute as it was introduced. 
It passed the senate unanimously and everybody 
seemed to feel relieved that it was done with. I€ 
had gotten into a very uncomfortable situation and 
a great deal of bitterness had developed. Senators 
Norris and Ladd adhere to the original Norris bilf, 
but the other members of the agricultural com- 
mittee thought it better to take the substitute bill 
and amend it rather than get nothing, altho prac- 
tically all expressed strong sympathy with Senator 
Norris. 
Williams Criticises Reserve Board 


The testimony of John Skelton Williams, former 
member of the Federal Reserve Board, before the 
agricultural investigating committee, was about all 
that had been promised. He was critical in the 
extreme. He denounced the board for causing dras- 
tic inflation last summer, accused it of favoring 
large New York banks, to one of which he claimed 
the board had advanced about $130,000,000 and on 
part of which it charged a terrific rate of interest; 
accused it of trying to bulldoze the Atlanta bank; 
of bringing about undue hardship on the farmers of 
the country, etc. His remarks were very caustic. 
Governor Harding, chairman of the board, sat thru 
a good deal of this testimony, according to the pa- 
pers, and the day after Williams concluded he de- 
manded to be heard in defense. He insisted that 
the charges of discrimination against the farmers 
were unfair and that the actions of the board had 


regular and justified. While Williams was 
testifying Harding rose and protested vigorously 
and a physical encounter between the two was 
averted only by the interposition of friends. 

The senate acted promptly on the report of the 
conference committee on the packer bill, only ten 
senators voting against it. All those senators who 
have favored legislation voted for it, but many of 
them were not satisfied and accepted it simply be 
cause it seemed to be the practical thing to do. 
Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, who has been a leader in 
the long fight, said: “It was a question of no leg 
islation at all, or accede to the house.” He added 
that he believed that under the present Secretary 
of Agriculture it would do much good. 

The most common complaint against the bill is 
that it takes from the Federal Trade Commission the 
power to investigate the packers, unless called on to 
do so by the Secretary of Agriculture. The entire 
authority to enforce the provisions of the bill is 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture 


been 


Trust Legislation Is Unsatisfactory 


The same thing has happened to the bill to e 
empt farmers’ codperative associations from thé 
Sherman anti-trust law that happened last winter. 
The senate committee on judiciary has reported it 
out in form which the farmer representatives 54 
will not only give them no relief but will be worsé 
than if no bill is passed. 

The date for the peace conference of allied n# 
tions as suggested by President Harding has bee! 
set for armistice day, November 11. According 
the papers there has been a good deal of quiet ne 
gotiations concerning this. Japan held out for som 
time, wanting to know just what questions were 
be taken up. England now seems to be settled, 
however, and the attention of the world will 
centered on this conference in November. 
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Start Your Building Work Now 


Judging by the inquiries which come 
in to us, many of our readers are con- 
sidering more or less extensive build- 
ing operations, but are hesitating for 
fear that conditions as regards mate- 
rials and labor will be more favorable 
later on. However, it seems reason- 
able to assume that with the prices of 
farm products apparently past the low 
mark and on the upgrade again, that 
we can hardly expect any important 
further decreases in the prices of 
building materials, especially since 
there has been very little building 
done in the last three or four years, 
and next season is likely to see a con- 
siderable amount of it undertaken. 

It is always wise to “count the cost” 
pefore starting on any building or oth- 
er venture, but should be done in a 
practical or businesslike way. Don’t 
consider the immediate cost of any im- 
provement without giving enough con- 
sideration to the returns such a build- 
ing or other improvement will bring 
what the yearly cost will be 


In nor 
over a term of twenty-five years or 
more. 

Many times a farmer decides to do 
without an addition or an improvement 
to his dairy barn or equipment because 
it will cost him, say $2,000, when by 
very conservative calculations he can 
show that the additional net profits 


possible because more cows can be 
kept and more products can be turned 
without increased labor or expense 
will pay two or three times over the 
interest on the additional investment 
and the necessary depreciation and up- 


keep. This would be equally true of a 
new silo or dairy cooling house, and 
so on. Of course, in some cases it has 
been absolutely impossible for the 


farmer to secure the necessary cash to 
put across an improvement which he 
could prove would net him more than 
the year’s expense would amount to. 
Conditions are improving in this re- 
spect in most localities, and where the 
farmer can secure the capital neces- 
sary for a clearly money-saving im- 
provement he is foolish not to go 
ad with it. It is poor economy to 
defer an improvement for one or two 
years in the hope of saving $100 in the 
ost, when the loss in possible 
profits the first year will practically 
overcome such saving. 

The other result of looking too close- 


ahe 


firct 


For Cheaper 


I should like to call your attention 
rtain facts relative to the trans- 
ition situation. 

As you probably know, a reduction 


in freight rates has been granted to 
California shippers of fruits and veg- 
etables. In the case of boxed prunes 
the reduction amounts to 40 per cent. 
The freight rate has been changed 
from $1.66% to 95 cents per hundred. 
This is said to be the lowest rate 
given on prunes in ten years. Un- 
doubiedly this prompt action on the 


part of the Southern Pacific in grant- 
ing a reduction on California fruits 
and vegetables has been largely due to 
the activities of the coéperating mar- 
keting associations in utilizing the wa- 
ter transportation. 

If the growers had not been organ- 
ized, it is doubtful whether, if the re- 
duction were granted at all, it would 
have been as large as the present re- 
duction. If the products had been han- 
died by middlemen they would have 
been slow to have run the risk of in- 
curring the hostilities of the railroads 
and probably would not have devel- 
Oped methods to use water transporta- 
tion 
organizations of the state. The mid- 
dlemen always take the attitude of us- 
ing every unfavorable condition to buy 
the farmers’ products as low as possi- 
ble, their only interest being in getting 
4 margin above the buying price. This 
Margin they can obtain quite as well 


as have the different codperative | 





ly at the first cost is that the farmer 
will build in such a way and of such 
materials that, while the first cost will 
be slightly lower, the yearly cost will 
be much higher than if better con- 
struction and better materials had 
been used. In other words, in plan- 
ning the construction of a house or 
barn or other improvement, the first 
cost is not the most important thing 
to consider, but the total cost at the 
end of twenty-five or more years. This 
total should include interest on the 
money invested, depreciation, money 
spent in painting, re-roofing, replacing 
gutters and spouting, replacing rotting 
sills and posts, re-plastering and deco- 
rating, more fuel required, insurance, 
taxes, and so on. At first sight, it 
might seem like extravagance to spend 
$100 in material and labor to insulate 
a house or a barn thoroly; but if such 
insulation will save two tons of coal 
or 100 bushels of feed yearly and will 
keep this up indefinitely, it is certain- 
ly a good investment from the money 
standpoint, to say nothing of the great- 
er comfort of the family or live stock. 

Permanent construction demands 
careful work in planning the proper 
materials, layout of buildings with re- 
spect to each other, and of arrange- 
ment and construction of each build- 
ing to get the maximum service and 
comfort with the minimum yearly 
cost. Any mistake now made will af- 
fect unfavorably the success of that 
farm as a home and as a factory, and 
in many cases will be handed down 
to the farmer’s children and grand- 
children. 

Even if the farmer is not ready to 
start at once on his building opera- 
tions, he should begin laying his plans 
and getting together the material and 
the information he will need in mak- 
ing his decisions on the various points 
which are sure to come up. We are 
planning several helpful articles along 
this line for the coming fall and win- 
ter. Besides these, he should not hes- 
itate to call on his agricultural experi- 
ment station and the United States 
Department of Agriculture for such 
free help as they can give him. Also 
many qf the concrete, clay tile, lum- 
ber and building equipment firms have 
much valuable material which they 
are glad to send to anyone contem- 
plating building. 


Transportation 





| 


on a low level of 
higher level. 

The California Prune and 
Growers’ Association went so far as 
to lease a large warehouse in New 
York City where they have planned to 
install machinery for processing and 
packing prunes. The organization suc- 
ceeded in getting a very low water 
rate, by which they planned to ship 
the fruit unprocessed in sacks to their 
warehouse in New York City, where 
they would put the prunes in proper 
shape for selling or marketing. From 
this center they expected to be in a 
better position to sell their fruit in the 
export, as well as the domestic trade. 

What I wish to emphasize to you is 
that the growers thru their organiza- 
tion were able to take quick action to 
utilize water transportation. The pres- 
ent is especially auspicious for bring- 
ing water transportation into use, the 
war having created a surplus of ship- 
ping. Then, the Southern Pacific rail- 
road no longer has such control over 
water transportation as it once had. 

Further, I wish to emphasize that 
the growers did not obtain this low 
rate of freight so promptly thru mere 
talk; it was thru their ability to exer- 
cise economic power. 

The question I wish to raise with 
you is whether the U. S. Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., would not be in a position to 
charter boats for the export of grain 
by the lake or Mississippi river route. 

WM. R. CAMP. 
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Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ca 


A Real Bargain for Owners 
of Small Cars 


In the past five years nearly 5,000,000 
of these popular 30x 314-inch Goodyear 
non-skid tires have gone into service. 
More than a million of them are in use 
today. 


Now you can buy these tires, of big size, 
strong construction, and long-wearing 
treads, at the same price you are asked 
to pay for unknown brands. 


Why take a chance on unknown tires, 
when you can get Goodyear quality at 
as low a price? 

See your Goodyear Service Station 
Dealer today. 


THE GoopyeAR TirE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 
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Ergot in Rye 
The presence of ergot is reported in 


a few grain fields of Iowa this season. 


Ergot, which attacks rye and other 
grasses, is a poisonous fungous growth 
appearing as a black or dark brown 


mass protruding from the seed husk 


of rye, nearly always somewhat larger 
than the normal grain of the plant. 
The tall grass, commonly known as 
wild rye, is especially subject to at- 


tacks of ergot. 


Ergot is quite poisonous, particular- 


ly to cattle. It frequently causes abor- 
tion in cows which have eaten the in- 
fected material. Any considerable 


patch of wild rye in a pasture should 
be kept mowed. Forages which show 


any quantity of ergot should be re- 
jected for feed. If rye, wild rye, or 
other host plants are on the farm, it 
is a safe plan to watch for evidence 
of ergot in wheat and oats. 

Ergot may be effectively removed 
from rye by floating the grain in a 
salt solution, according to crop ex- 


perts at the North Dakota experiment 
station. Use forty pounds of salt and 
twenty-five gallons of water, warming 
the solution slightly to dissolve the 
salt. Put small quantities of the grain 
in the and The ergot 
and shriveled grains will float and 
may be skimmed off. Then rinse the 
grain in clear water and dry. Add salt 
from time to time as the solution 
weakens. 


Clover and Timothy Seed 
Outlook 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would you hold or sell new clover 
and timothy seed at present prices? 
The price here on new clover seed 
varies from $13 to $19 per 100 pounds.” 

Prime clover seed for delivery next 
fall at Toledo is selling at around 
$12.20 per bushel, which is about in 
line with the prices quoted by our cor- 


solution stir. 





respondent. Prime timothy seed for 
delivery at Toledo next fall is selling 
at around $3.10 a bushel. This would 


indicate a country price of somewhere 
around $2.25 to $2.50. 

The clover and timothy seed crops 
are rather spotted. Over the eastern 
part of the corn belt the yield of both 


seem to be decidedly light. The moun- 


tain sections report large yields of 
clover. Southern Iowa reports a rather 
small yield of timothy seed. We rath- 


er doubt the advisability of selling tim- 
othy seed for much less than $2.50 per 
bushel of clean seed. If our corre- 
spondent can get $11 per bushel or 
better for clean clover on the farm or 
at the nearest elevator, would ad- 
vise him to sell. There is no chance of 
a strong rise in clover and timothy 
seed prices until after the middle of 
December. 


we 





Flax Prices 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What should we do with our flax 
this year? We can now get $1.85 per 
bushel from the elevator. Should we 
sell it at once? Will the price be bet- 
ter in October or November?” 

Before the war flax on Minnesota 
farms customarily sold for around 
$1.60 per bushel, as compared to 90 
cents to $1 per bushel for wheat. Flax 
now at $1.85 per bushel would seem to 
be a little higher relatively than wheat. 
Flax at $1.85 is also above the pre-war 
normal figures, whereas, corn and oats 
and a number of other standard agri- 
cultural crops are decidedly below the 
pre-war normal. We would not be sur- 


prised, therefore, to see flax prices 
weaken some during the next few 
months. The crop is so short, how- 


ever, and there is such a good demand 
from European countries for oil meal 
and fairly good prospects for 
building activity next year that we 
would not be surprised to see a con- 
siderable strengthening in price be- 
ginning late in the winter or early in 
the spring. If our correspondent wants 
to play safe he should sell his flax at 


also 








} 


$1.85. If he can take a risk without 
serious embarrassment he might hold 
until next spring. 





Saving 1920 Oats for Seed 


Oats of the 1921 crop are very light 
in weight, due to the extremely hot 
weather which prevailed at filling 
time. Reports from threshings indi- 
cate that the crop in Iowa is weighing 
out from 15 to 30 pounds, with a con- 
siderable proportion at 20 pounds. 

The light oat kernels germinate 
weakly and are very undesirable for 
Farmers who have a supply of 
last year’s oats of good weight and 
quality will do well to save out enough 
for their seeding next spring, provid- 
ing they have storage facilities suit- 
able to keep the seed in good shape. 
Other factors being equal, the heavier 
yields may be expected from the oats 
of heavier weight. A five-year experi- 
ment at the Ohio station showed aver- 
age yields of 58.89 bushels per acre 
from seed weighing 22.12 pounds to 
the bushel, and yields of 54.2 bushels 
from seed weighing 25.5 pounds. 


seed. 





Living Twin Colts 
The accompanying photograph illus- 
trates a pair of live twin colts raised 
Harry Scheef, of Cass county, 
Jay Whitson, of Shelby county, 


by 
lowa. 








sends the photograph and states that 
the colts were both active and grow- 
ing well when the snap-shot was 
taken. The twins excite much in- 
terest, since it is a very rare occur- 
renec when twin colts live. Ordi- 
narily, a mare will not carry twin colts 
the full time. 





Bankruptcy Proceedings for 
Farmers 


This article is intended neither to 
discourage nor to defend, but to set 
out the essential facts about bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. Bankruptcy has 
long been looked upon by many as an 
extreme disgrace, but the purpose of 
the bankruptcy law has been to re- 
lieve people who have become so hope- 
lessly encumbered by debts that they 
can not hope to pay out. Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers are mostly of a class 
not personally interested in the sub- 
ject, but no doubt they have friends 
who are discussing it and asking about 
the methods of procedure, 

There are two kinds of bankruptcy, 
voluntary and involuntary. Farmers 
are interested only in voluntary bank- 
ruptcy, as the laws exempt those who 
are engaged chiefly in farming or till- 
age of the soil from being subject to 
involuntary proceedings. 

The bankruptcy law is a _ federal 
statute, with the exemptions defined 
by the respective states. The proceed- 
ings are started by filing a petition 
which forth the conditions and 
lists all of the assets and liabilities, 
together with a statement relative to 
exemptions. For this purpose an at- 
torney will be needed. This petition 
must be filed in a federal court with 
the referee in bankruptcy, whe will 
get the creditors to elect a trustee, or 
such a person will be apopinted by the 
referee in bankruptcy. Title to all 
property will then pass to the trustee 
as such, and will either be liquidated 


sets 


| outside of town. 














or the business will be continued, as 
the creditors decide. 


The exemptions in Iowa, unless 


| modified by a landlord’s lien, mortgage 


or other contracts, are as follows: A 
married man is allowed his Home- 
stead, consisting of not over a half- 
acre in town or not over forty acres 
He is allowed all of 
the wearing apparel, most of the gen- 
eral household furniture and equip- 
ment. The live stock allowed consists 
of two cows and two calves, fifty sheep 
and the wool thereon, six stands of 
bees, five hogs, and all pigs under six 
months, with the necessary feed for 
such animals for six months, one team 
of horses or mules, with farm tools. 

The question of priority of claims, 
which is of especial interest to the 
landlord and banker, must be deter- 
mined by state statutes. The follow- 
ing is correct in a general way, but 
may be influenced by the wording of 
different contracts or agreements 

In Iowa the landlord is given a stat- 
utory lien for a year on all the crops 
grown on the premises, and on non- 
exempt personal property. Generally 
speaking, the landlord’s lien would 
have preference over a mortgage, un- 
less the mortgage is executed prior to 
the lien. Mortgages as well as leases 
must be signed by the wife in order to 
cover exempt property. A mortgage 
given for the purchase price of live 
stock, such as feeder cattle, is ahead 
of the landlord’s claims, in most cases. 

The theory of bankruptcy is to pro- 
vide relief when people are hopelessly 
in debt. The argument in favor of it 
is that it is better for general eco- 
nomic conditions to let a family start 
out clear than be handicapped by 
debts which it is impossible for them 
to pay. Bankruptcy does not pay the 
debt. People are just as responsible 
morally for the payment as they were 
before, but they may set up their dis- 
charge as a complete defense So 
later, if a man gets in a position to 
pay off his debts, there is nothing to 
keep him from clearing his conscience 
by taking such action. 





Reduce Rates on Export Grain 


Freight rates on grain, grain prod- 
ucts, and grain by-products from Chi- 
cago and the Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory to north Atlantic sea- 
board ports for export will be reduced 
7% cents per 100 pounds as a result of 
conferences between railway and ship- 
pers’ representatives. The rates from 
points east of the Indiana-Illinois state 
line on like traffic to the same ports 
for export will also be adjusted with re- 
lation to the reduced rates from Chi- 
cago. The reductions will go into ef- 
fect late in August or early September 
and will expire December 31, 1921. 





Fall Seeding of Timothy 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“When is the best time and which 
is the best way to seed timothy? How 
much should be seeded per acre?” 

Over the greater part of the western 
corn belt timothy is seeded with clo- 
ver in the spring at the rate of six or 
seven pounds of clover and nine or 
ten pounds of timothy per acre. In 
the eastern part of the corn belt they 
often seed their clover in the spring 
and then in August or early Septem- 
ber broadcast about ten pounds of tim- 
othy seed on each acre. Some people 
harrow the timothy seed in, but ordi- 
narily it comes along very nicely even 
tho it is not harrowed. 





Shorts for Hogs 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“I have a car of 115-pound hogs 
which I am anxious to market at the 
earliest possible moment. They are 
running in a fine rape patch and I am 
feeding them corn at 65 cents a bushel, 
tankage at $52.50 a ton and brown 
shorts at $1.40 per hundred. Is it ad- 
visable to feed shorts to these hogs at 
this price?” 











Shorts at $1.40 are a little higher 
pound per pound than corn at 65 cents. 
To be fed profitably in conjunction 
with tankage on rape pasture, shorts 
would have to be purchased at a lower 
figure pound per pound than corn. 
Many corn belt experiments have 
proved that the method of full feeding 
shelled corn and tankage on rape pas. 
ture can not be excelled for fattening 
hogs in the shortest possible time. 
The inclusion of shorts in this ration 
would appear both unnecessary and 
unprofitable. 
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Farm Lighting Outfits 


As we are going out of the Farm 
Lighting Plant business, 
we offer 


Lalley Electric Lighting Plants for $250 


Brand new—1000 watts or 40-25 

watt Mamp capacity, Willard 

batteries guaranteed in perfect 
condition. Write 


P. 0. Bex 807, Ft. Dodge, lowa 











DON’T 
BURN YOUR CORN! 


Much space is being given to the advisa- 
bility of burning corn instead of coal, fur- 
ther stating that the farmer is_ being 
charged from $10 to $12 per ton. We are 
producers of ATLAS brand Centerville 
Lump coal, guaranteed to be the best in 
Iowa, and if you are being charged these 
prices you can buy from us and save 25% 

Get together, pool your orders and shorten 
the distance between yourselves and the 
producer. 


CONSUMERS COAL COMPANY 
CENTERVILLE, IOWA 














Selling Representatives 
Wanted 


For finest hog, cattle and poultry foed 
to be had. Dried fish meal absolutely 
pure. Liberal proposition for right men 
in eash county. Address 
Cherrystone Oil & Fertilizer Company 
Cape Charles, Virginia 











— 


BAIik 4&2 FKREKMAN, Patent Attorney 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
701 Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, low* 
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r Horse Nettle 
: An Iowa correspondent writes: 
3 “I have a meadow that is infested 
or with horse nettle. What advice can 
a. you give for eradicating it?” 
(:) Pasturing this meadow with live 
1B stock will help rid the field of horse 
.S- nettle. The weed will not spread rap- 
1g idly in sod and pasturing will discour- 
2, age its growth. The nettle plants will 
on disappear much more rapidly if kept 
nd down to the ground. After cutting the 
plants apply kerosene or salt to the 
cut surfaces. The weed will not with- 
| stand this treatment for long. 


nn 
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Economies are important this year. Save waste 


of feed, spoilage of produce, wear and tear 
and repairs on your farm by using concrete. 
You've seen the blue and white Lehigh sign; it 
represents a high-grade dealer selling Lehigh— 


The National Cement 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WN. 















EE win gad 
Perhaps the best method of proced- 
ure in ridding a cultivated field of Buffalo, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
horse nettle is to plow the field in July pet eee hh Boston, Mang. 
2 5 or early August after it has been in Mlason Cty. tome pecweeetie, Fe " 
** 19 [Be small grain. Disk the field thoroly un- Rd Va. es a a ll 
. 8 til about September 15 and then seed 
4B winter rye at the rate of six pecks to 
‘ed i the acre. Pasture the rye the follow- 
1 ing spring until the second week in 
10 } May and then plow it under for corn. 
. 5 Cultivate the corn very carefully, using 
15 the surface cultivator preferably. 
. | Watch carefully the first season for 7 % Lbs Gross: 94 ibe. Net 
stray nettle plants which survive the 
cultivations and kill them with the 


hoe. 





r 
12 
its Buying Heifers 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I can buy light heifers on the Kan- 
sas City market at $4 a hundred. Would 
you risk it? I have a silo, clover hay, 
plenty of fall feed and good accommo- 
dations for feeding.” 

250 If much corn is put into these heif- 
a ers and they are made really fat, they 
should sell for $2 or $3 a hundred high- 
er next April or May than they cost 
at the present time. Present indica- 
tions are that a cattle shortage is 


lowa} coming on, and it would seem that Bites and Fertilizer Y TA {.\ : 

—_— next spring there might be a demand 

—_ for these heifers for breeding purposes S S re adpr Fastest cutting Log Saw. ouiaalinetentn 
yS 


if they are not in high enough flesh mp to lee. "Prictlen dee ee 























for slaughter. Our correspondent Saves time, ney money. Handle fertilizer once. Haul direct from cars to blade w ile motorruns. Sawe any size log into 
NIL IE “ould seem to be running no great | ff fett'widevom hilly or level land.” ‘Spreads 15 to 10,000, poumde per ‘ncre— ne aa ELS + 
ry x e ee ie, O ds per acre po o < 
, risk in buying heifers at $4 a hundred, clogging or caking. Built strong. Low in price. SPREADS 1 16% FEET. Ears recton hice cet Set Tee 
ert i ccd he has the feed and accom: —e Fekcnded “Thowend GUARANTEED to Handle Wet, Dry or 10G SAW-:. oe Es 
"being modations to carry them thru the win- a on RIT ODAY for —_ y a say forms). gga oe 4 Lint Savy cots pranches 
eae r tilizer osphate, ” o 
a ter satisfactorily. FULL PARTICULARS. yo en aa Pe Seer of Soda, ypsum Sresseuaemet es Low Price, ferm and sho ree 
yest in +4 


: The HOLDEN CO., Inc. ”< 
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An Iowa subscriber writes: 



































ANY “What do you think of the oats mar- pL 2169-A Wood St. 
ket? Is it better to sell now or hold OTTAWA MFQ. CO., Ottawa, Kansas. 
it hope of higher prices?” For the second time this year the prices of the Auto-oiled 
— We would be inclined to hold oats Aermotor have been reduced. We are glad to give our % 
meee unless they can be contracted from the customers the benefit of the lower costs of 
ives Machine at figures above 30 cents a raw material, and of every other saving which By ru e ] 
bush. There will probably be few eae et Wa us to a At 
toed sections where that can be done. While real peace ggd ongetendmmenpee ieee, pee = ei Only 10c a gallon 
tals os heavy cern with mad tear dow Re me Add $3.50 for 50 & $2.90 for 30 gal. drums 
ane th y corn crop may bear down buying. You can now buy an 8-foot Auto-oiled ‘ 
€ oats market to some extent, the Aermotor and heavy 33-foot tower for $92.00 f.o. b. Chicago, Farmers Supply Exchange,Cedar Rapids,la 
mpany ‘ats crop is very light, and it is rea- Prices of all other sizes are proportionately low. Why climba EF Send Order to Dept. W_ 
a Sonable to expect that oats will sell tower to oil an old windmill when the self-oiling Aermotor, which Sue ; ciel 
— Considerably higher during the winter runs for a year with one oiling, can be bought at such low prices? 7, on cory FOR SALE AT CosT. Our stock of 15-21 Case 








than t} > > Write today R CO. Chicago Des Moines ness. Your chance to buy a first class machine at @ 
1, Lows '¢ present market bids for them. for Circular AERM KansasCity Minneapolis Oaldand sacrifice. SHEAGREN-HUNT CO., Burlington, Ie. 
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aul Prepares for World 
Conquest 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for Aug , l ) 
16 printe Fi ( ¥ 16 ) 

nd P% rid 

farnaba Let us return now and 
the brethren in every city wherein we 
prociaimed the word of the Lord, and 
see how they fare (37) And Barnabas 
was minded to take th the John 
also, who was called lar} (38) But 
Paul thought not good to take with 
them him who withdrew from them 
from Pamphylia, and went not with 
them to the work. (39) And there 
arose a sharp contention, so that they 
parted asunder one from the other, 
and Barnaba took Mark with him, 
and sailed unto Cypru (40) 
but Paul chose Sil nd went forth, 
being commended by the brethren to 
the grace of the Lord (41) And he 
went thru Syria and Cilicia, confirm- 
ing the churche 

“And | came also to Derbe and to 
Lystra: and behold certain disciple 
was there, named Timothy, the son of 
a Jewess that believed: but his father 
was a Greek (2) The same was well 
reported of by the brethren that were 
at Lystra and Iconium. (3) Him would 
Paul have to go forth with him; and 
he took and circumcised him because 
of the Jews that were in those parts: 
for they all knew that his father was 
a Greek (4) And as they went on 
their way thru the cities, they deliv- 


ered them the decrees to keep which 
had been ordained of the apostles and 
elders that (5) 
So the churches were strengthened in 


were at Jerusalem 


the faith and increased in number 
daily.” 

(The lesson text includes all of the 
fifteenth chapter, only the last six 
verses being printed.) 

In Acts, 19, we have seen the ex- 
traordinary means necessary to show 
Peter that he should preach the gos- 


pel to a Roman officer and Gentile, 
and in Acts, 11, we have seen how dif- 
ficult it was for Peter to justify him- 
self to the brethren Jerusalem for 
holding fellowship with Gentile Chris- 
tians. We have seen the broad ground 
on which Peter justifies himself— 
namely, God had recognized them by 
giving them the Holy Ghost as well as 
we How could I refuse to eat with 
those whom God has visibly owned to 
be His children, as He did us at Pente- 
cost? 

The 


at 


was satis- 
When the 
established, 
that ev- 


was satis- 


church at Jerusalem 
fied for the time being 
church at Antioch was 
Barnabas had been sent to see 
erything was done right. He 
fied, and this again quieted the church 
at Jerusalem. But things had changed 
Paul and Barnabas had gone on a long 
missionary journey, occupying at least 
a year, perhaps two. Churches had been 
organized in many different 
?reat numbers of Gentiles had been re- 
ceived. The orthodox Jews at Jerusalem 


places 


now began to fear that the orthodox 
element would be entirely swallowed 
by this heathen horde, and that the 
founders of the church would lose their 
prestige and authority This was the 
worst side of it 

The bitter side was this: The Jews 
for ages had been recognized as the 
people of God As they saw it, their 


most sacred customs were to be rudely 
set and that, too, thru the in- 
fluence of one who had been their 
champion in former days, Saul of Tar- 


aside 


| 


} 





| 





sus, a Pharisee of the strictest sect, a 
disciple of Gamaliel, now passing un- 
der the name of Paul 

And so, some time after the return 
of P and Barnabas from Antioch, 
certain men, Christians of course, 
came down from Judea and taught the 
brethr ‘Except ye be circumcised 
after the custom of Moses, ye can not 
be saved.” This brought up once more 
the question whether, in order to be a 


Christian, a man must become a Jew; 


in other words, whether Christianity 
wa world-wide religion or a mere 
sect of the Jews. This last Paul would 
not for a moment admit. He and Bar- 
nabas had no small disputing with the 
others on this vital point. The church 
at Antioch was divided, altho the ma- 
jority evidently was with Paul. Jeru- 
salem was still regarded as the mother 
church, and so it was determined to 
end a delegation to Jerusalem to de- 
termine this most important of all 
questions at that time, the status or 
standing of the Gentile in the Chris- 
tian church. Certain others went with 
them, of whom one was a Gentile—a 
sample of the Jewish converts. 

This is evidently the third time Paul 
had visited Jerusalem after his conver- 
ion once there years afterwards, 
when he spent a fortnight with Peter, 
the second time in the year 44, when 
he took up the first collection for the 


poor saints in Jerusalem; and now he 
goes for the settlement of the great 
question of Gentile equality. 

He first held private interviews with 
Peter, James and John, “who seemed 
to be pillars” (Galatians, 2:9). Pru- 
dence demanded this; for both he and 
Barnabas were under public suspicion. 
When all was ready, a great meeting 
of the whole church was called, after- 
ward known as the council at Jerusa- 
lem. It was the first general assembly 
or synod of the Christian church. 

Four speakers are mentioned. Peter, 
who sided with Paul, took the ground 
that these late converts were not the 
first, “that a good while ago” he him- 
self had received Cornelius; that he 
had begun the work, Paul merely car- 
ried it on; that the reception of the 
Holy Ghost by the Gentiles should set- 
tle the matter once for all; that really 
great deliverance to be free 
from the Jewish yoke, which neither 
they nor their fathers had been able to 
bear; and that it was a great thing to 
know that by believing in Christ, both 
Jew Neith- 
er could be saved in any other way. 

Then Paul and Barnabas told of the 
mighty work of grace in the hearts of 
the Gentiles, of which they had been 
witnesses, and of all the sufferings 
they had personally endured. 

At the last, James gave his views, 
and his word decided the matter: for 
everybody believed in James. The Jews 
believed in him; for in all his outward 
life, he lived the strictest of them. 
He reminded them that the work did 
not with Paul, but with Peter. 
He quotes Amos, 9:11-12, to prove 
that Judaism itself but a prepa- 
ration for Christianity; that it was 
intended from the first that the 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God 

in the end be preached to all 
He proposed that they put no 
burden on these new con- 
verts, them, for their own 
good, the peace of the 
church, to abstain from certain things 
embodied in the which the 
special subject of the lesson. 

And to this great majority 
agreed. It was agreed first to put the 
opinion of the church ig writing, and 


it Was a 


and Gentile could be saved 


as 
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very 
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send Barsabbas and Silas, two of their 
leading men, to testify as to its cor- 
rectness and to explain it more fully. 


Next they recognized these Gentiles 
as brethren, and recognized also the 
validity of the eldership which they 


had chosen. Next they repudiated the 


men who raised the question of cir- 
cumcision, as having no _ authority 
from the church, but speaking from 
their own responsibility; and, going 


still further, they charged them with 
subverting the the Gentile 
converts for Barnabas 


souls of 


They vouched 


and Paul as beloved brethren whose 
sincerity had been evidenced by risk- 
ing their lives time and again. They 


then, speaking with the authority of 
the Holy Ghost, asked these 
to four things: “Abstain from 
things sacrificed to idols, and from 
blood, and from things strangled, and 
from fornication.” 

After the council had been held, 
these four men went down to Anitoch, 
gathered the people together, and gave 
this epistle or letter to them. This was 
acceptable to these Antioch Christians, 
for we told in the thirtieth 
that “when they had read it, they re- 
joiced for the consolation.” 

Some time would naturally be spent 
by the apostles on their return to An- 
tioch fixing in the minds of the 
Antioch and in the neigh- 
borhood the full meaning and bearings 
of the recent decision reached at Jeru- 
salem as to the relation between Juda- 
ism and Christianity. After this, we 
read, Paul Jarnabas that 
they visit they had es- 
tablished on missionary 
journey, “and see how they fare.” 

In discussing the matter, Barnabas 
wished to take with them his nephew, 
John, surnamed Mark, the author of 
the second gospel. Paul refused to do 
this, on the ground that John Mark 
did not have sufficient courage nor 
self-sacrifice to go with them thru the 
whole of the first missionary journey. 
The contention very sharp, so 
much so that Paul and Barnabas them- 


Gentiles 


do 


are verse 


in 


churches at 


proposed to 
the churches 


their first 


was 


| 








selves disagreed, Paul choosing Silas 
and Barnabas choosing Mark and di. 
viding the field between them, Barna. 
bas taking the islands and Paul the 


mainland. In other words, Barnabag 
would go to his old home, which wag 
the island of Cyprus, visiting the 


churches there, and Paul beginning in 
Cilicia, which was also his home. 


The 


Scriptures do not conceal the weak. 
ness of the most eminent saints. It 
was a very unfortunate controversy, 


which created a good deal of personal 
feeling, and, for the time being, some. 
thing very near estrangement. This, 
however, was not lasting; for Paul and 
Barnabas always remained friends, 
even if they disagreed about the char. 
acter of John Mark. Paul afterwards 
speaks of Barnabas in a most friendly 
way, and speaks in a similar manner 
with reference to John Mark. No mat- 
ter how much genuine Christians dif. 
fer, there is no necessity of a perma- 
nent estrangement because of matters 
of opinion. He is a very poor Chris. 
tian who can not see the good things 
in men, whether Christians or not, with 
whom he may be in disagreement 
After passing thru Cilicia,.of which 
Tarsus, his home town, was the chief 
city, Paul enters southern Galatia, in 
which Derbe and Lystra are located. 
There he meets with Timothy (Timo. 
theus), who had without much doubt 
been converted on his visit to that 
section during the first journey, per. 
haps three years before, and concern 
ing whom he had had good reports, 
Him he invited to go with him asa 
fellow laborer, after submitting to the 
rite of circumcision on account of the 
prejudice which would arise in the 
minds of Jewish Christians who knew 
that the father of Timothy was a 
Greek, and, no doubt, a pagan, altho 
his mother was a Jewess who believed, 
Paul and Timothy went on their way 
thru the cities where churches had 
been established, and we are told that 


“the churches were strengthened in 
the faith and increased in number 
daily.” 











e Fair Where 
Farmers Profit 


Shrewd farmers who want to keep abreast of the times and 
make every acre produce its utmost, return to the lowa State Fair year 


after year. 


It means real profits for them. 


Managed by practical farmers, every feature of the Iowa State Fair is 


designed to serve the agricultural interests of the state. 
help you cash in on the opportunities of the coming year. 


for yourself. 


Million Dollar Stock Show 
Champion herds from all over America— 
giant stallions, sleek porkers, over 1,500 
cattle. Sheep, poultry. 

Junior Farm Contests 
Boys’ and girls’ pig, calf, poultry, sheep 
club contests; junior judging and demon- 
strations. 


This greater fair of 1921 will 
Read the list below and judge 


Farm Displays 
Over 30 county exhibits and individual 
farm displays; Iowa’s select grains and 
produce from all counties. 

For Housewives 
Baby health contests; cooking and s« wing 
exhibits; style shows; pageants; he/piu 
lectures. 


Big Farm Bureau Meetings and Camp 
AMUSEMENTS YOU’LL ENJOY 


Aviation, horse racing, auto races, fireworks, eight bands, 
hippodrome, society horse shows 


IOWA STATE FAIR 


**‘Work and Prosper’’ 


Des Moines, 


Aug. 24-Sept. 2 


Reduced Railroad Rates 
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New Fall 





One Copy 


ous FREE 


1 Pree one must compare prices. YOU must 
learn what you should pay before you buy. 
You need to make sure that you are really getting 
the full benefit of the big break in prices. 

Montgomery Ward & Co., the Original Mail 
Order House, has for over forty-nine years been 
dealing fairly with the public—been telling the 
truth about its merchandise and its prices. 

Today, every page in this big book tells the truth 
about present-day prices, and puts before the public 
the prices that should be paid for everything you 


buy. 

WARD'S 
The Oldest Mail Order House 
is loday the most progressive 


Ward's today is filled with the spirit of Youth, 





of Aggressiveness—alert, progressive, forward look- 


ing—and is marching forward in giving even better 
service, even better merchandise, and always lower 
prices. 


Every page in this book breathes the Spirit of 
Ward’s—that of progress in Service and Saving— 


for YOU. 

« What can we say that will give you an 
FOR WOMEN: idea of the Beauty, of the Charm, of 
Ward’s New York Styles in everything for Women’s Wear?— 
New York’s newest and best styles, selected in New York by 
Ward’s own Fashion Experts. And the prices— 


Ward's Genuine Silk Plush Coats: Last year’s prices from 
$33.95 to $69.50. The very newest styles in the same or better 
quality plush are now from $15.98 to $35. 


" Guarenseedl All-Wool Coats: Last year’s prices from $25 to 
$32.75. The very best New York Styles are now from $13.59 
to $22.75. And waists, hats, shoes, suits, all the daintiest un- 
derwear—everything for women’s needs, all the most beautiful 


and the newest styles—at prices about one-half. 

New Worsted Serge Suits are down at Ward’s 
FOR MEN: from. $28.75 to $15.75. Men’s Reversible 
Mackinaws are down from $16.95 to $9.95. Boys’ Corduroy 
Suits from $11.95 to $6.95. Men’s Chambray Work Shirts are 
down from $1.73 to69c. And so the price story runs on page 
after page of Ward’s New Catalogue and Buyers’ Guide. 


FOR THE HOME Blue denim is down from 52c to 19c. 
Iron Beds that last Fall were $15.95 
are now $9.50. Mattresses are down 
from $24.75 to $11.75. Team Harness from $112. 50 to $73.50, 
100 feet Canvas Belting, from $75 to $27.90 


These are but examples of the Saving Your Copy of Ward's 
New Catalogue offers you. Every page is filled with similar big 
favings. And remember, all prices are for standard goods, 
Merchandise of Ward Quality—all sold under our 49-year-old 
tuarantee—Satisfaction or your Money Back. 


Catalogue 


Montgomery Ward 8 


jhese fo ay 
| rome Ward 


nine years 
has been ae de 


lic. 
sth the pub 
beer e our customers 


continued fair dealing 
_~ also better Service. 


Better Merchandise and 


aling ae 


even Lower Prices. 
MNondgomery Ward 96. 


Complete Index Page $ 


507 to §22 





Write for your copy of this ihe 
See for yourself the New Low Prices. 


This great new-old institution of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. today marches in the 
lead among the alert, progressive, low- 
price-making business houses of America. It 
is a house of experts, searching the markets 
with ready cash, buying at today’s lowest 


prices for YOU. 


$30,000,000 Worth of New Merchandise 
Now Being Bought 

These are new stocks of goods, manu- 
factured at the new low costs of pro- 
duction, and our customers will get the 
benefit of these new money-saving 
prices. 

Ward’s today is buying new goods—will 
buy $30,000,000 worth of new goods at the 
lowest market prices—offering you an oppor- 
tunity to save money on your everyday needs. 

To have this new Catalogue and Buyers’ 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


CHICAGO FORT WORTH KANSASCITY ST.PAUL PORTLAND, ORE. rv 


Guide book in your home is to know what 
is new, and to know the new price, the right 
price to pay. 

This page is published totell youthe « 
story of Ward’s New Fall and Win- 
ter Catalogue and Buyers’ Guide. 
And to print for YOU the cou- at 
pon below for your conve- ? 
nience in writing for Your 
copyofthisnewandcom- To: 
plete Guide to today’s 


7 , 
correct prices, MONTGOMERY: 


WARD & CO. 
4 Chicago, Fort Worth, 
7 Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Portland, Ore. 
, (Mail coupon to the bouse nearest you.) 


Please mail me my FREE 
copy of Ward’s New Catalogue 
@ and Buyers’ Guide No. H- 33 
at 


Name 


- 
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fes and letters to Heartea and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 





“Why Didn’t You Take Them?” 

Our friend is just a scrap of a wo- 
man, a good hand to turn off work, a 
woman who takes more than her share 
of responsibility in keeping the farm 
work moving and in doing what a 
farmer’s wife.can to help her husband. 
She is a woman who always takes the 
fullest basket to a community picnic, 
and works in the kitchen during the 
church socials. She is the kind of a 
woman one thinks of as always bust- 
ling around with her kitchen apron on 
No one ever asked her where she was 
going for her vacation—they knew. 
She would work as usual month after 
month, day in and day out. 

Naturally, her husband prospered. 
He built new barns and bought more 
land, and consulted “mother” when- 
ever a decision wa to be made The 
place wa tidy, but it was not orn 
mental, and the folks were always a 
home. There were no children 

Imagine the surprise of the commu- 
nity when thi pring 4 landscape ar- 
chitect laid out our friend’s grounds 
Clumps of trees here and there sprang 
up over night. Bushes that screened 
the house from the road were taken 
out, leaving a stretch of green lawn 
with a vista from the house A white 
six-foot lattice, with arched opening, 
screened the barn from the street and 
house Over the lattice, Lady Gay 
roses and Paul’s Scarlet Climber made 
a riot of blossoms A lilac hedge bor- 
dered with lilac Darwin tulips prom- 
ised increased riches for the future. 
Blue spruce clustered in trios The 
walks were bordered with perennials 
Delphiniums and Madonna lilies made 
a heavenly combination of color. A 
nearly dried-up spring was the source 
of a pool with iris border and water- 
lily pads 

“Have you seen the place lately?” 
was heard on all hands from the com- 
munity. “I wonder what got into Mrs. 
X.; I never knew she was such a great 
hand for flowers.” 

“IT have always been doing some- 
thing else before; I am doing this 
now.” Mrs. X. said when questioned 
while cutting the roses from her bed 
of hybrid perpetuals. But to one friend 
she confided the story of the impelling 
force which turned her to beautifying 
the place where she was. 

“I had a dream,” was her explana 
tion. “I dreamed I died and went to 
heaven—too tired almost to move. 
There was a flower-bordered path from 
the entrance gate to the throne. This 


path was bordered with flowers and 
trees that I have known and loved all 
my life There were the wildflowers, 
such masses of them, banked along 
the wav: there were the dear old- 


fashioned pinks and balsams, the trail- 
ing verbenas, lobelias and forget-me- 
nots; there were all the perennials in 
profusion, and roses, roses every- 
where 

“Dear Father,’ I knelt at the throne 
‘this is indeed heaven—this restful 
land of flowers. Why did not you send 
for me sooner?’ 

“And He said, ‘You have asked why 
I did not send for you sooner to enjoy 
the flowers I do not send for my 
children till their work is done, but I 
put the flowers where they can get 
them. Why didn’t vou reach out and 
take them? Joy of flowers is every- 
where on earth, but each one must 
reach out his own hand.’ 

“And so.” she ended, “I have 
reached out my hand. I was so tired 
I was ready to give up. My dream did 
more than set me to work. It built up 
my soul again.” 




















Keeping Well By Keeping Fit 

Preventive medicine is on the in- 
crease. Our physicians are beginning 

h: “You can do more for 
yourself than I can do for you.” Go 
to a foot specialist and he will advise 
the kind of shoes to wear; he will give 
you exercises for strengthening the 
foot muscles; he will advise massag- 
ing a projecting joint. 

The physician will advise about diet 
and exercise; he may even have the 
courage to call attention to increasing 
flesh. “It you weighed a pound more 
than you do, the insurance companies 
wouldn’t take you as a risk,” one frank 
family doctor told a_ stout lady. 
“Why,” he continued, “if I were to op- 
erate on you, | would have to cut thru 
olid fat. You are digging your grave 
with your teeth.” 

At a recent meeting of the American 
Osteopathic Association a Chicago phy- 
sician said that ulcers of the stomach 
which may develop into cancers are 
caused by the “slinker-slouch posi- 
tion.” “When assuming the posture of 
the ‘slinker-slouch,’”’ Dr. Robuck said, 
“the back loses its normal curve and 
the individual becomes round shoul- 
dered, the chest flat and narrow, and 
lower abdomen pouchy and bulging.” 

In view of the stand doctors are tak- 
ing as to the value of physical culture 
in and out of the school, and brief 
periods of setting up exercises thru the 


to preac 
if 
i] 


school day, it seems remarkable that 
there is in some localities opposition 
to this as not belonging to the school 
work. The children in rural schools 
are not getting enough attention along 
physical lines from the school Par- 
ents need to wake up and not say, as 
one mother did: “When I get my 
children ready and send _ them to 
school, my school duty is done.” Her 
duty to her chlidren calls for follow- 
up work wherever they go. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Ce. 





























When Old Mr. Hare Became a 
Turncoat 


After Peter Rabbit has tried and tried 
to catch a foolish green fly for Grand- 
father Frog, as the price of hearing a 
story, but has failed, Grandfather Frog 
tells him that because he tried to do it, 
even if he did fail, he will tell him any- 
way. So here is the story of how Jumper 
the Hare has a white coat in winter. 





“A long time ago, in the beginning of 
things,” began Grandfather Frog “Old 


Mother Nature gave the first Hare a 


brown coat and turned him out into the 
Great World to shift for himself, just &s 
she had done with all the other animals, 
That was a very easy matter for old Mr. 
Hare, who wasn’t old then, of course. 
You see, those were good times, with 


plenty for all to eat without trying to eat 


each other. Mr. Hare was very bashful, 
and, like most bashful people, he liked 


to be by himself. So he made his home 


in the most lonely part of the Green For- 


est and was very happy and contented for 


a long time 

“Now being alone so much made him 
very timid, ready to jump and run at the 
least unusual sound, and this, it happens, 
proved to be a very good thing for Mr. 





Hare You see, being by himself that 
way, } had plenty to eat, even after the 
hard times of which you have heard had 
begun So he was in splendid condition, 


was Mr. Hare, even after some of the 


other little people had begun to grow thin 
because of lack of food One day Mr 


Lynx happened to stray to that part of 
the Green Forest where Mr. Hare was 


living. He saw Mr. Hare before Mr. Hare 
saw him He licked his lips hungrily. 
‘Ha¥ thought he, ‘this is where I get a 
good dinner.’ 


“With this he began to creep ever so 
softly toward Mr. Hare. But careful as 


he was, he stepped on a tiny stick and it 
snapped. Instantly, away went Mr. Hare 


without stopping to see what had made 


the noise. That was because he had grown 
so timid from living so much alone. Then 
Mr. Lynx made a mistake. With a yell, 
he started after Mr. Hare, and so Mr 
Hare learned that it was no longer safe 
to trust his neighbors Mr. Lynx didn't 
catch Mr. Hare, because Mr. Hare was 
too swift of foot for him, but he gave him 


— — 
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Think! 


! Do you want to go through another 


winter of this ? 


yy Only one or two rooms heated. Stoves to put 
up and take down. Coal to carry in and ashes 
to carry out. Hours of cleaning every day for 
the wife. And not a single room really com- 
fortable on blustery days. 
Iastall a Torrid Zone Steel Furnace now and 
have every room cozy and comfortable this win- 
All the dirt and ashes in the basement. 
Hours of cleaning saved—real comfort all winter 
long—and a smaller coal bill. 
Twenty-three years of furnace building are ex- 
pressed in this better furnace—made of steel in- 
stead of ordinary cast iron—with greater 
radiating surface and correspondingly greater 
fuel economy—with joints boiler riveted so that 
not the slightest smoke or injurious gasses leak 
into the house. 
Write today for free illustrated book on Better 
Home Heating and evidence that a Torrid Zone 
will heat your house better---last longer-—and 
burn less coal. 


Fone Furnace 
Pipe or Pipeless 














| THE LENNOX FURNACE CO, Marshalltown Iowa 





that he must always be on the 


latter by being surprised 


For once he was too fright- 
ened to run, Mr. Wolf was so close to him, 








Hare was too swift on foot 


and this, as it happened, was a very good 





“After that Mr. Hare tried that trick 


When he suspected that he had been seen 








hadn't been seen, he sat tight right where 
he happened to be. 


peck of trouble. 
brown coat stood out so against the white 


matter to keep him in sight 





hemlock bough when he was startled by 
the howl of Mr. Wolf not far away. In his 
fright he jumped up, and the next thing 
he knew down came the snow from the 
bough all over him. Then, to his dismay, 
he saw Mr. Lynx not two jumps away. He 
sat still from force of habit. Mr. Lynx 
didn’t see him; he went right past. Pres- 
ently Mr. Wolf came along, and he went 
right past. 

“Mr. Hare was-puzzled. Then he just 
happened to glance at his coat. He was 
white with snow from head to foot! Then 
he understood, and a great idea popped 
into his head. If only he could have & 
brown coat in summer and a white coat 
in winter, he felt sure that he could take 
care of himself He thought about it 4 
great deal. Finally he screwed up his 
courage and went to Old Mother Nature. 
He told her all about how he had learned 
to sit tight when he wasn’t seen, but that 
it didn't always succeed when there was 
snow on the ground Then he told het 
how Mr. Lynx and Mr. Wolf had run right 
past him the time he was covered with 
snow. Very timidly he asked Old Mother 
Nature if she thought it possible that he 
might have a white coat in winter old 
Mother Nature said that she would think 
about it. It was almost the end of wil- 
ter then, and he heard nothing from Old 
Mother Nature. With the coming « 1m. 
mer he quite forgot his request But Old 
Mother Nature didn’t. She kept eye 
on Mr. Hare and she saw how timid he 
was and how he was in constant nger 
from his hungry neighbors. With 
beginning of the next winter, Mr: 
discovered one day that his coat was turn 
ing white. He watched it day by day and 
saw it grow whiter and whiter until it 
was as white as the snow itself. Then 
he knew that Old Mother Nature had not 
forgotten his re quest, and at once hast 
ened to thank her. And from that 4a 
to this, the Hares have had brown coats 
in summer and white coats in winter.” 
concluded Grandfather Frog. 

“Oh, thank you, Grandfather Frog,” 
cried Peter, with a little sigh of content 
ment. ‘“I—I wish I could catch a foolish 
green fly for you.” 

“I'll take the will for the deed, Petef.” 
replied Grandfather Frog. And he suds 
denly snapped up a foolish green fly th 
flew too near. 

(The subject of next week’s story 18 
“When Great-Grandfather Swift Firt 
Used a Chimney.’’) 
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FOR ane BY GOOD GhoKERs | 
Paxton & Gallagher e 




















THE PERFECT HEN NEST AND . PERFECT 
TRAP NEST pays for itself ina short time. Keeps hens from 
breaking and eating eggs, anc i pre vents growing of mites and 
ays clean and sanitary are made 
of lasting 1 naterial and priced v ery low 

One dozen nests, $15.60 One dozen trap nests, $30 
Write to address in picture for wee description and literature. 








BABY CHIC KS 
ie RRR 
BABY CHICKS, 8ic ‘EACH UP 
Full Blooded Stock 
Thousands ready to ship 
White Leghorn pullets, hens, ¢1.25 ea. 
Catalog. 





FARROW -HIRSCH CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


BABY CHICKS ASST., $9 100 
White or Brown Leghorns, 81) 100; Barred 

\ tocks, $13 100; Reds. $15 100; Wyan., W. 
Rocks, Buff Orps., $16 100; postpatd. 
C Cockerels, pullets. Catalog free. NI- 
VERSAL BABY ( HICK © 0., Peorta, Til. 

ABY CHICKS: 
paid. Guaranteed. 
poultry book free. 





Leading kinds. 8c up. Post- 
Quick delivery. Big 96 page 
Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 





LEGHORNS. 


ae eee 


Eggiand S. C. W. Leghorn Chicks, 9c 


after Aug. 2. Prepaid. From egg-bred, farm-raised 
stock. Hatched right, vigorous, grow fast. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Catalog. EGGLAND HATCHERY, Mt. Vernon, la. 
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RRODE ISLAND REDS. 
Orne wore 
800 CHOICE pure ysire Single Comb Rhode 

Island Red yearling Ge ing hens, only $1.50 

















each. Order today. MRS. LAUN, Riverdale Farm, 
Floyd lowa 
sss DOGE. 
The all- 
PUREBRED WHITE COLLIES 7 .*"; 


dog. Intelligence and beauty unsurpassed, a house- 
hold companton, a guard for the home, a shepherd 
Without equal. Pairs not related. We have every- 
thing in Collies. Satisfaction guaranteed 

THE SHOMONT. Dept. W, Monticello, ta. 


~ SPECIAL PRICES 


Beautiful ( ollieJand Shepherd pups—natural heelers. 
Floya Ellis. Beave er Bo rossing. Neb. 








Please mi ‘mention this” ‘paper when writing. 


630 ACRES 








Located in Mercer county, North Dakota; clear of 
in yrance. Also house and two lots in Waterloo, 
lowa. Will exchange for a good improved 160 to 200 


acre far ™m Will put in ¢4.000 in cash. Must be good 
land and priced worth the money 
Phone 550. Address 
JOHN T. GOSS, WATERLOO, IOWA 
Office of C ommerctal Nat’l Bank 


- FARMS FOR SALE | 


The cashier of the Farmers State Bank of Lake 
Benton. Minnesota, owns several well improved 
farms in southern Minnesota and he wishes to dis- 
pose of them. If tnterested, write direct for any 
information, and 1!f you wish to buy a farm, save 
Money by coming to Lake Benton, Minnesota, and 
buy direct from owner. Alfred BSoderiind, Cashier. f 








( HO FARM FOR SALE—One of the best 
producing farms in Columbiana Co,; 96 acres; 
we and spring water: °-room house, good barn 
40x70 feet with straw shed and silo and other out 
bul dings; located in a progressive farming and dairy 
be on; i mile from school, 2 miles from church, 
Mark and railway; #1440 on easy terms, W.D 
SATTER THWAIT, Salem, Ohio, R. D. 3 








FOR SALE Farms and Homes, vicinity of 

District of Columbia and suburbs. 
Consult O. B. ZANTZINGER, 912 Tenth 8t., N. W., 
Washington, D.C 





for SALE—85 acres partly improved on nice 
river, 3 miles from town. Price $2,000.00, only 


$500.00 down, H. LITTLE, Gordon, Wisconsin, 











The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 

















Picking the Winners 

The early fairs give the benefit of 
the doubt to exhibits, and birds that 
might not have a chance of winning 
in October may win in August or Sep- 
tember; but the wise plan is to as- 
sume that competition is going to be 
strong, and go over the fowls for the 


early shows as carefully as later in 
the season. 
There is no need of cooping cock 


birds for the early shows with the ex- 
pectation that they will be improved 
thereby. If they can be given a run 
in a cool, shady place, fed just enough 
to keep them in good breeding condi- 
tion, and kept out of sight of the fe- 
males, they will hold their plumage 
better than if closely confined. For 
company, give exhibition cock birds 
younger cockerels—not cocks—since 
they are apt to fight and damage the 
feathers. 

Separate the cockerels from the pul- 
lets. This should be done before the 
cockerels begin to bother the pullets. 

Choose a third more birds than are 
needed for the show. As the date ap- 
proaches, some will prove ineligible, 
and while a bird taken from the roost 
the night before shipping may prove a 
winner, there is also the chance that 
it may be the weak fraction of the pen 
which loses the ribbon. 

Pens of fowls and chicks should be 
of uniform type. Uniformity catches 
the judge’s eye. Better an all-around 
good pen than two specially good birds 
and two fairly poor ones, even tho the 
all-around good pen might not score as 
high by points as the other. Have 
similar barring in Barred Rocks; like 
color in Reds; all yellow legs in White 
Wyandottes and Rocks, etc 

If possible avoid green-eyed birds. 
“IT suppose my conscience would let 
me give a prize to a green-eyed bird,” 
a poultry judge said to us, “but when 
I see green eyes glinting at me thru 
the bars, it’s awful hard to see quality 
in that coop.” 


White fowls must be washed; all 
fowls should have clean faces, nos- 


trils, legs and feet. The object of the 
poultry show is to display quality. It 
is as fatal to the success of the show 
to exhibit dirty fowls and half-molted 
specimens as it would be fatal to the 
flower show to permit withered flow- 
ers and drooping plants. There is no 
honor in winning in a poor show. The 
true poultryman wants to win in fast 
company. It is to every exhibitor’s 
advantage to work for the best pos- 
sible show. 

When several exhibitors come from 
the same district, a good impression 
is made and the birds get better care. 
It is well to ask someone on the spot 
to take care of the fowls. No matter 
how efficient and willing the superin- 
tendent, if there is a delay in express 
deliveries and things begin to pile up, 
or if unexpected emergencies arise, 
some of the fowls are apt to be neg- 
lected longer than is good for them. 
They are in strange surroundings, on 
a new ration, with a change of water, 
and have enough to contend with as it 
is. Many breeders insist on feeding 
their own birds. It is well to give 
them raw apples, and the morning of 
the judging a little good bologna sau- 
sage. Fowls that are fed heavily be- 
fore the judging are apt to be slug- 
gish and not to show off at their best. 
The meat feeds them without over- 
feeding, and stimulates alertness. Ship 
early. The early arrival gets rested 
and accustomed to its surroundings. 
The late shipment may be too late. 

As a preventive of disease, keep 
permanganate of potash in the drink- 
ing water. If the owner uncoops his 
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CANADA 








THE UNITED STATES 


is closing her doors by 
Limiting Immigration 


is keeping an open door 
and Inviting Colonists 


N CANADA thegovernments and rail- 

roads help the farmer in every possible 
way. It is to their interest to do so. Land 
prices and taxes are low. Laws are just. 
Transportation facilities and markets 
excellent. Language, social conditions, re- 
ligion, money and otherconditions are the 
same in Canada as in the United States. 


Thousands of American farmers have 
made prosperous homes in CANADA, 
WHY NOT FOLLOW THEIR EXAMPLE? 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Department of Colonization 


MONTREAL 83 83 


and Development 
CANADA 




















on the 


IRRIGATED 
FARMS 


on the 
Bow River trrigation Project 











in Southern Alberta 


200,000 acres of the finest irrigated land 
North 
district famous for soil 
real chance for the young 
come to a country where PRODUCTION is HIGH 
and LAND PRICES are LOW. 
ther information to 


CANADA LAND & IRRIGATION CO., Ltd, 


situated in a 
and sunshine. This is a 
ambitious farmer to 


American continent, 


Write for fur- 


Medicine Hat, Aiberta, Canada 





and places them in the 
he should first go over the 
coop with a clean disinfectant. In 
case a bird cooped near his exhibit 
shows signs of sickness, he is within 
his rights in asking that it be removed. 

Finally, if you win, be a modest 
winner. If you lose, be a good loser. 
If you don’t help the show by exhibit- 
ing, don’t say: “You should see my 
flock! The poorest bird in it is better 
than some of these prize winners. I 
have better birds at home.” 


own fowls 
show room, 





What to Look for in a Good 
Barred Rock 

Look for a bird each 
which ends in a black tip. 


feather of 
Look for 
clear, precise barring. 
Look for beak, reddish-bay 
eyes, shanks and toes that are yellow. 
Look for bare shanks and toes— 
feathers, down or stubs disqualify. 
Look for regular, narrow, parallel 
barring, free from shafting, brownish 
tinge or metallic sheen; the light and 
dark bars to be of equal width, and 
to extend thruout the length of the 
feathers in all sections of the fowl. 
Look for positive red ear-lobes; for 
a moderately large head; for a stout, 


yellow 


comparatively short, regularly curved 
beak, and full, prominent eyes. 
Look for wattles that are nicely 


rounded at the lower edges and of 
equal length; for a comb which is fine 
in texture and has five well-defined 
points, those in front and rear a trifle 
smaller than the other three. 

Look for well-folded wings, for a 
rather broad back, flat at the shoul- 
ders, and with a slight concave sweep 
from saddle to tail. 

Look for a bird that stands up well, 
that has a proud carriage, and that 
shows the alertness of good condition. 

Look at him from the back and see 
if his shanks are stout, straight and 
set well apart, and that his toes are 
straight and well spread. 

If you find such a bird or birds, 
keep them for breeders. 











FOR EXCHANGE 


Good 160 or 320 Acre Farm 
For a First Class Herd of Scotch Shorthorns 


Must be good herd of cattle. Farm is wel! improved 
Jasper county, lowa, land, near town of Sully 
Write immediately. 


A. & J, C. JOHNSON, LYNNVILLE, IOWA 


$850 Secures Lake-view Farm 
Buick Automobile, Horse, Crops 


Cow, vehicles, implements, 80 ocres close to village, 
orchard, wood; 7-room house, 50-ft. barn. All $1,850, 
only 8850 down. Page 62 Free catalog STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 831 HD, New York Life Bidg., 
Kansas © Ity, , Mo 


| HAVE A 160 ACRE FARM 


with good buildings, weil tmproved, tn Fayette 
County, Iowa, and 326 acre farm, wel! improved, in 
Delaware County, lowa. There are long term mort- 
gages at 5% Interest. Will trade my interest for good 
farm mortgages. Price right. Write for particulars. 
H.W. Spaulding, Grinnell, iowa 








300 ACRE FARM, five miles from Ames col- 
lege. Residence and farm at end of main 
street, Gilbert. Four large barns; three silos, capac- 
ity 625 tons; three deep wells; all fences hog tight; 
thoroughly tiled; bath, furnace, city water, electric 
lights, tenant house; approved high school. Haa 
always been a cattle and sheep feeding farm and ts 
as fertile as a farm can be made. J. A. HANSMAN, 
Gilbert, lowa 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We bave a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND co., Wiltmar, Minnesota 


I ARI Ww OOD cut-over land, silt loam, c lay 

subsoil—neltther sandy nor gravelly; close to 
town; good roads; good schools; tn the heart of the 
dairy country. You deal directly with the owners— 
no agente and no commissions. Easy terms. Also 
a deg A farms Write for map and Booklet No. 9. 

North Western Lumber Co., Land De pt.. & , Stanle J Wis, 


New York “Alfalfa | Belt” | Farms 


630 per acre up. Send for let to 


GEO. R. CROSS, 86 Seneca | $t., Oneida, WN. Y. 


FOR S AL K Ata  Bargain—Quaries 

4 section in southeastern So. 
Dakota; improved. Can give terms, or would sell 
80 acres !mproved or unimproved cheap for cash. 


Ww rite GEO. FOTHE RGIL L, Rt. 2, Plankinton, 5. D. 





YOu UTHEASTERN KANSAS —G ood farm 
WC lands. Low prices, very easy terms. Exchanges 
made. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN COUNTY 
INVESTMENT CoO., Iola, Kansas 








Farm to rent in north central Iowa. 


W 42Fae THOS. CRAY, 


Give rent wanted tin first letter 
R. R. 1, Carlinville, Lil 





\ ANTED-—To hear from owner of a farm for 
sale. Give price and full description. H. E. 
BUSBY. Washington, lowa. 


Southern Minnesota Corn Farms—#110 to 


$185 per acre. See or write 
SCHROEDER LAND CO., 





Mankato, Minnesota. 


RELIABLE FARMER Jirei'rarm. etereuces. 


FRANK SWOPE, Cedar Bluffs, Nebraska. 








Ta 
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International 
Ensilage Cutters 
NTERNATIONAL ensilage 


McCormick and Deering 
Corn Binders 


M-CORMICK and Deering corn 


















e 

= binders cut and bind 5 to 7 acres cutters are made in five sizes. Cut 

: per day. Wide-range gathering points 3 to 25 tons per hour; 6 to 25 h. p. 
save short, crooked, tangled, and _ required. All working parts carefully 
fallen stalks. Bundlecarrier, elevator housed. Force feed, large throat. 





Heavy fly-wheels built of riveted boiler- 
plate steel plates. Cutting andelevating 
done in one operation, saving power. 


to load bundles on wagon, or special 
conveyor bundle carrier provided on 
special order. 







International Corn Machines 


JN THE coming autumn it will 
be necessary to take from the 
fields some three billion bushels 
of American corn. Corn har- 
vesting machines must be got in 
order. This year in particular, 
profit will be determined largely 
by the efficiency of your equip- 
ment for handling this crop. 
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Veteran corn growers for years have made corn yields 
greater with the expert help of McCormick and Deering 
Corn Binders, International Ensilage Cutters and other 
International equipment. At the start of the corn harvest 
they are fortified by these machines and by dependence 
on the alert co-operation and service of this Company, its 
many branch houses and its dealers close at every hand. 









Thirty years ago began the pioneer work in the 
making of corn machines. Today, most efficient equip- 
ment is available for every operation. The careful corn 
grower will realize that the steady accumulation of 
Harvester experience is important for him. Whatever 
the need — for corn binder, picker, ensilage cutter, husker 
and shredder, sheller — International dealers the nation 
over may be depended on for machines whose practical 
utility is everywhere acknowledged. Price reductions 
as announced for the International Line apply also on 
all corn machines. 














INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO eusearenaven? USA 
92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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aaipeememndenehtinnentieameen 
The leaders in the dairying world meet Conventions 
and greet you at the National Dairy Cattle Judging 
Show. Students’ Contest 
Lifelong sriendships of great value are Boy and Girl Calf Clubs 


established here. 






¢ t 
QA 


Ah Bt ie 
gl BIG Show 
mf NI Hundreds of farmers who have seen the BIG 


SHOW before will testify that while there they 
learned things that have made thousands of 
dollars for them. 


Remember— you are given the opportunity to 
make friends with other successful dairymen 
and breeders, to learn the results of their best 
thought and work, and to view the exhibits of 
profit-making equipment. 

Profit is what the BIG SHOW will mean to 


Tell your Friends 
and Neighbors Yorsutin yon erin voabacnasced ake 


Youre Going to dor S Greates C 
DAIRY SHOW 


Minneapolis - St, Paul + October 8 to 15 


ee 


Reduced Rates on 
All Railroads 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 


WALLACES’ FARMER, August 12, 1921 

















Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


THE DAIRY 


Questions concerning 








Cows Need Grain Now 
Pastures are short and dry now and 
and re- 
ceiving a supplementary ration of 
Prof. A. C. McCandlish, head of 
State 
recommends a grain 


dairy cows calves should be 


grain. 
the dairy department at Iowa 
College at Ames, 
mixture of 400 pounds of cracked corn, 
200 pounds of ground oats and 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal, and ad- 
vises feeding it at the rate of seven 
pounds of grain for every pound of 
butter-fat produced. The proportion of 
corn and oats can be varied to meet 
with price changes. 

The use of silage or soiling crops 
which may be fed green helps in a 
large measure to replace the pasture 
which the cows need. Such feeds help 
the cows to maintain production dur- 
ing the hot weather. It is a good plan 


to bring the cows in from pasture 
during the heat of the day and spray 
them for flies. 


Spring and summer calves also need 
a grain ration in addition to milk and 
clover or mixed hay. As a ration for 
calves of this age, Prof. McCandlish 
suggests five parts of corn, two parts 
of oats, two parts of bran and one part 
of oil meal. The grain should prefer- 
ably be fed whole at the rate of one- 
half pound per day from the time the 
calves are three months old until they 


are six to seven months old. From 
then until weaning time they should 
get a pound a day. Hay should be 


available for the calves as soon as they 
will eat it. All calf pasture should be 


well shaded and have plenty of good 
water, 

Late fall and winter calves will also 
need some grain during the short pas- 
ture season. They will need little 
rough feed, however, until after pas- 
ture season. 








Improving the Cream and 
Butter Score 
From a check made at the 
market, the Butter, 
and Egg Journal estimates that 2 per 
butter received at Chicago 


close 


Chicago Cheese 


cent of the 


grades 93, 3 per cent scores 92, 10 per 
cent scores 91, 20 per cent is 90, 25 
per cent is 89, 25 per cent is 88, 10 


per cent is 87, and 5 per cent scores 86. 


The average of approximately 290 
daily New York quotations by the 
United States Bureau of Markets, dur- 


| ing the calendar year 1920, shows the 
average yearly price for butter scoring 
93 was cents per pound. For 
92 score butter the price was 61.21 
cents and for 86 score butter it was 
50.79 cents. 

On the basis of the abové scoring 
and price scales, the 143,000,000 
pounds of creamery butter produced in 
Minnesota in 1919 would have sold for 
$80,172,378. However, if all Minnesota 
butter had scored 93 and brought the 
high average price of 62.59 cents, the 
total receipts would have been in- 
creased by $9,045,332. 

Creamery butter produced in Iowa 
during the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1920, aggregated 86,219,612 pounds. As- 
suming that Iowa butter scored ac- 
cording to the above scale, an in- 
creased value of $5,400,000 might have 
been added to the butter of Iowa had 
| all of it scored 93. 

The cream from which the butter is 
made directly affects the quality and 
score of the butter. Cream _ which 
comes to the creamery in a sour or 
otherwise poor condition is sure to 
lower the grade of the butter. Much 
improvement could be effected in the 

condition of the cream produced in 
} summer time thru providing cooling 
| tanks with circulating water to keep 


62.59 











the cream cool and sweet. More at- 
tention to the cooling of cream would 
increase the farmer’s returns at the 
creamery and would add to the pros- 


perity of the creameries thru higher 
prices for superior scoring butter. 
Cleanliness in the handling of milk 


utensils is an all-the-year-round pre- 
caution which results in higher grading 
and higher selling cream. 





Cost of Producing Milk 
‘Detailed figures on what it takes in 
the way of feeds, pasturage, labor and 
100 
on an average Iowa 


miscellaneous items to produce 
pounds of milk 
farm were secured in the year’s study 
of milk production on 58 farms in 
Cerro Gordo county, carrried on by the 
Iowa agricultural experiment station. 

It was found that the average 100 
pounds of milk produced on these 58 
farms required: Grain, 39.1 pounds; 
hay, 67.3 pounds; other dry roughage, 


28.7 pounds; silage, 117.1 pounds; 
pasture, 3.7 days; man _ labor, 23 
hours; horse labor, 1.2 hours. 


of course there 
items including 
buildings and 


Besides these items, 
were miscellaneous 
the proper charge for 
equipment, bull cost, bedding, milk 
hauling, veterinary fees, insurance 
premiums, cow testing association 
fees, and the like. It was found in this 
survey that these items amounted 
to practically 12 per cent of the feed 
and labor costs grouped in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

By careful figuring, with the basis 
given above, a reasonably good esti- 
mate of present milk production costs 
may be secured by taking present day 
prices of feed and labor. 

The farms covered in this survey 
were not specialized dairy farms, al- 
tho dairying was one of their principal 
sources of income. 





Butter-Fat Price Not in Propor- 
tion to Butter 


_ The average net price paid for but- 
ter-fat by 208 codperative creameries 
in Minnesota during May, 1921, was 
30.8 cents per pound. The average 
price of New York extras during May 
was 31.88 cents per pound. The New 
York extras price was slightly over a 
cent a pound in advance of the butter- 
fat price received by Minnesota pro- 
ducers. 

Normally, the butter-fat producer re- 
ceives for butter-fat a price about 10 
per cent higher than the average 
price of butter extras at New York and 
Chicago. The ratio between butter- 
fat and butter prices in Minnesota 
during May reacted against the pro- 
ducer. Only 62 creameries out of 208 
paid 32 cents or better for their butter- 
fat during that month. Of these, four 
paid 36 cents, seven paid 35 cents, and 
ten paid 34 cents. 

The narrow spread in May between 
butter and butter-fat prices is perhaps 
due somewhat to the condition of the 
butter-market, which declined rapidly 
during May, serving to depress prices 
paid for butter-fat. 





Oleomargarine Banned 


The merchants of Black River Falls, 
Wis., recently decided that they would 
sell no more oleomargarine. They an- 
nounced the fact in the following state- 
ment: “With butter coming down in 
price, striking farmers harder and 
harder, the competition of false but- 
ter or butter substitutes is becoming 
a matter of much concern to those who 
recognize that the welfare of all the 
people depends upon the success of 
agriculture.” 
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Unadilla Silos {s 


1914 PRICES | 


GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS 

You can now obtain the well known 
Unadilla Silo, which has been on the 
market for over twenty years, at pre-war 
prices. In case you don’t want to pay which went into effect in July, which 








Service Bureau 




















Hog Vaccination Permits 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


How may a farmer do his own vacci- 
nating on hogs? 


cash, don’t worry provides for instruction in swine vac- 


There is no profit be as follows: 


in selling your corn 


it into a Unadilla 
Silo and then feed it 
to dairy cows and 
other live stock. 
Farm folks who have 
made a practice of 
feeding silage year in 
and year out have in 
this way obtained the 








. ‘it est prices for their and after receiving instruction under- 

} Se \ — go an examination. If the examina- 
pall ( : : a : 

he eee tion shows him to be sufficiently in- 


. é A Unadilla Silowill | formed on the principles of vaccina- 
pay for itself, and you know that the | tion, he will be given a permit for one 
present outlook indicates that the coming | year. This permit will entitle him to 


season offers unusual advantages in feed- | vaccinate his own hogs. All farmers 
ing Sliage. Make yourself one of the | who are interested in receiving a per- 
money makers this year. mit for vaccination should make ap- 


Quick action will enable you to get plication of this kind to their county 


your Unadilla Silo’ up in time for this | agent. 
year’s crop. 

Phone or write us today, advising the 
size you want and any further particulars 





Collecting Rent From Estate 


you desire. An Iowa Service Bureau member 


Central Unadilla SiloCompany | *™'**: 


611 S. W. 9th Street 315 North Ist Street rent The renter who was on the place 


Des Moines, lowa Minneapolis, Minn. last year died on March 18, 1921, before 
he had paid his rent His wife and chil- 





take up this matter with the adminis- 
trator or executor of your tenant’s es 
tate and file your claim for the rent 
, | in the probate court where the estate 
4 =. ry) | is administered. If no administrator 
j ; or executor has been appointed, you 
I = should compel the court to appoint 
p SE one and have your claim allowed. You 
are entitled to a landlord’s lien on 
everything that the tenant brings on 
o or Da the place, and also on all the grow- 
ing crops. You could attach for the 
amount of rent now due you.” 


dren are staying on the plac I tried to 
settle with the folks, but it is not pos- 
sible to do so. They sold my share and 
used the money. 

Our attorney writes: “You should 


Long Bros., Solon, la., wrote us as follows: 
“We have tried your Santonin Worm Tor- 
pedoes on our pigs and find them to be the 
best worm expellers made. We found 
worms from 50 lb. pigs 18 inches long.” 





Moving Telephone Poles 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


O. E. King, Hampton, la., wrote: “Just used 
the Torpedoes i received yesterday aiter- 
noon and the results this A. M. are ‘sure all 
that I could expect and more.” I live 160 rods west of the telephone line 
and have secured permission from the 
man on the north side to put in telephone 
poles along his side of the fence I set 
the poles on the line of the fence, but now 
the man on the south side has served no- 


Write today for “Shores Swine 
Sense,” information on hogs, their 
cafe, treatment for diseases, etc.; 
also our booklet, “Playing Safe in 
the Hog Business.” These book- 
lets you will value and put away 
for future use.” 


SHORES MUELLER CO. 


his land, so I have moved them off of his 
half Now I wonder if he can make 
me move them off of the other man’s half, 


We have written this service bureau 








CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA WANA man that if he secures permission of 
Shores Station 0.4 fh ¢ DEF the owner of the land upon which the 


telephone poles are now placed, the 
other party could not make him move 
them. The party has the right to 
make him move the posts from his 
land unless they have been there long 
enough to acquire right-of-way. It 
might be well for him to acquire the 
permission of the man upon whose 
land the posts are located, in writing, 
for a definite length of time, so that 
there would be no further difficulty 
arising. 


NAN BOX BIT 50¢ 
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MEYER—— Firm Thanks Us 
CU P E LE VAT oO R One of the reliable firms with which 


Runs easlect—Laste tongett. Ov- we recently registered a complaint 
Sac tre ower oF snegine. | from one of our Service Bureau mem- 
b deere Mya eo ee ee bers writes as follows: 
Positive Guarantee. “We regret to learn that this party 
pile = has not received the order. As we are 
Catalogue and Crib Plans Free anxious to adjust the matter satisfac- 
me ae pterhang mar torily, we are at once duplicating the 
ss order. We trust that the customer has 


Please mention this paper when writing. ' not been greatly inconvenienced.” 














A new law has been passed in Iowa 


about the terms. We | cination for the farmers of the state 
| x ° e » 8 

will take care of you | thru the medium of schools of instruc- 

on that. tion. Briefly stated, the method will 


Upon request by seven farmers, who 
on the market. Put | are required to deposit $5 each, to be 
used for paying the expenses of the 
school, the county agent is authorized 
to make arrangements with the offi- 
cials of the extension department of 
the college at Ames for holding such 
a school. Any farmer in the county 
desiring a permit to administer hog 
cholera serum can attend the school 








I have a farm that is rented for share 








tice for me to take the telephone poles off 
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‘Real reasons for 


RKEDWOOD 


First, Redwood won't warp. Its cellular struc- 
ture is such that properly dried Redwood 
staves “stay put” with practically no tendency 
to warp and cause air or water leakage and 
spoiled silage. 

Second, the walls of a Redwood silo are nor- 
conductors, and the heat generated is retained, 
insuring perfect silage. 

Third, Redwood staves are light, and easy 
to handle. You can make a silo or tank instal- 
lation yourself without difficulty. 


Fourth, Redwood silos, tanks, irrigation 
pipes and troughs last a lifetime, with a mini- 
mum of expense for upkeep. The resistance of 
Redwood to rot and to silage acid is unequalled. 


Why not build permanently with Redwood? 
It costs no more. Ask your implement dealer 
to help you compare the advantages of Red- 
wood with other materials for price, efficiency 
and durability. 


Redwood has no equal for the 
special uses to which it is 
adapted, and for these uses 
the available supply is ade- 
quate for generations. Mean- 
while, according to U.S.For- 
est Service Bulletin 38, mer- 
chantable second 
growth Redwood is 
produced in less than 
sixty years by natural 
growth fromthestump 
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In three distinct ways the John Deere Corn Binder 
makes money for you. 

It saves time and labor—cuts five to six times faster 
than hand cutting. 


It makes timeliness in silo-filling possible, permits cutting 
corn for silage when the feeding value is the highest, cuts as 
fast as the full capacity of the ordinary silo filler—no need to 
cut corn hours in advance of silo filling. 


JOHNEDEERE CORN BINDER 


When Equipped with Eleva- 
tor, corn can be elevated directly 
into wagons as fast as it is cut—cuts 
out one handling. 

A Number of Unusual Oper- 
ating Advantages you get in the 
John Deere: It is regularly equip- 
ped with a power bundle carrier 
that dumps the bundles free from 
the path of the horses—merely 
press a foot lever to operate the 
carrier—no labor required. 


Its Quick Turn Truck is a big 
operating advantage because it 
takes neckweight from the horses 
and permits short turns at the ends. 
The axle of the truck is flexibly 
mounted—both wheels hold to the 
ground to keep the binder running 
straight and to prevent sluing on 
side hills. 

Its Wide Range of Adjust- 
ment makes it possible to get highly 
satisfactory results in almost all 
conditions of corn. 

Many Other Operating Ad- 
an vantages of the John Deere Corn 
Binder are described in our free 
Corn Binder booklet. See your 
John Deere dealer and write to 
John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask 
for Booklet CB745 






















You are interested in farm 
implements that save you 
money. The dominant idea 
back of the manufacture of 
John Deere implements is to 

roduce tools that are econom- 
cal. This means durability, 
easy Operation and good work. 
































THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








“FAN-MOUNT” Governor For Fordson Tractor 


acester,Pa. Guaranteed To Satisfy or Money Back 


$25 Lancaster, Pa. 


**FAN-MOUNT"”’ is a ball governor at governs on the throttle and OPERATES 
INDEPENDENTLY OF THE HAND CONTROL. It can be regulated for dif- 
ferent speeds or disconnected instantly while running. It is practically free from work- 
ing parts and ALWAYS FREE FROM ANY LOST MOTION. It is the only gov- 


ernor for a Fordson Tractor that gives you the benefit of all the power in your tractor. 
IT CAN BE INSTALLED IN THE FIELD WITH TOOLS THAT COME WITH FORDSON TRACTOR 
If dealer cannot supply you with ‘‘FAN-MOUNT,”’ order direct and we will 
ship C. O. D., guaranteeing that governor will give you satisfaction. 
PARAMOUNT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Office: Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
We Recognize All Authorized Ford Dealers. 











FEEDERS DIRECT TO YOU! 


We furnish all classes of live stock without their passing 
through the yards. Write or wire for quotations and details. 
CATTLE—Very best quality “sand-hill" Nebraska, 

and western feeders. 
SHEE P~— Choicest feeding lambs from best western sections. 
HOGS~— Pigs with frame—absolutely healthy—not unloaded. 


SPECIAL—SEE OUR AD HERE NEXT WEEK 


Kansas 














LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc., DES MOINES, IOWA 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’' Farmer. 
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Farm Organization Activities 


CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 








Farm Loan Maximum Increase 
Opposed 


Opposition to permitting farm loan 
banks to advance a maximum of 
$25,000 to farmers was expressed re- 
cently before the senate banking com- 
mittee by Charles E. Lobdell, farm 
loan commissioner. None of the re- 
gional banks, he said, are able to meet 
requests for loans of more than $10,- 
000, the present maximum, because of 
shortage of funds. M. L. Corey, of 
Omaha, Nebraska, representing the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and urging the extension, said farm- 
ers most heavily involved financially 
were the owners in the middle-west of 
quarter and half sections of land. Sen- 
ator Kenyon, urging legislation to per- 
mit a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to become a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, said 


there was widespread feeling among 
farmers that they are not getting a 
square deal from the reserve board. 


Senator Glass, a member of the sen- 
ate banking committee, declared farm- 
ers had no ground for contending that 
they are being discriminated against. 





Oppose Reciprocity With Canada 


The executive committee of the 
South Dakota Farm Bureau Federa- 
session at Huron last week, 
unanimously passed a _ resolution to 
the effect that it would be “very det- 
rimental to the agricultural interests 
of the United States if the reciprocal 
agreement proposed to Canada and 
accepted by the congress of the United 
should now come intc 
full force and effect.” The committee 
unanimously voted to urge South Da- 
kota senators and congressmen and 
all others interested in the welfare of 
agriculture in this country to use ev- 
ery effort to secure the cancellation 
of the reciprocal agreement as it now 
stands. 

They state: “The clause limiting 
the tariff on wool to 35 per cent ad 
valorem practically nullifies the other 
provisions of the wool tariff and pro- 


' vides hardly more than enough to off- 


| contracts 


set the money exchange.” 


_— 


Campaign of Grain Growers 


One hundred and ninety-five farm- 
ers’ codperative elevators have joined 
the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., accord- 
ing to latest reports from Chicago. 
This is an increase of 73 over the 
total for the previous week, when re- 
ports showed 122. North Dakota has 
signed 74 elevators and grain grow- 
ers’ associations, Missouri 38, Illinois 
16 and Oklahoma 10. Propaganda di- 
rected against the movement has had 
no appreciable effect on the campaign. 
Four thousand grower contracts have 
been signed in North Dakota, repre- 
senting a bushelage of between nine 
and eleven millions. In Missouri, 264 
have been signed, and in 
Oklahoma 175. 





Minnesota “Co-Op” Commission 
Starts 


It is announced that the new live 
stock sales agency of Minnesota will 
open for business on the South St. 
Paul market early in August. W. A. 
McKerrow, manager, states: “It will 
start business with 250 local codépera- 
tive shipping associations as members, 
and with about 35,000 producers as its 
patrons in Minnesota alone. The 
agency will be extended to serve as 
the selling body for live stock shippers 
of Wisconsin, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Montana and Idaho.” 

The first contracts with Wisconsin 
coéperatives have been received. Or- 
ganization work also is beginning in 


South Dakota, while in North Dakota 
the state agricultural college is aiding 
in uniting the live stock shippers to 
the new cooperative sales com- 
pany. 


use 





Texas Banker-Farmer Special 


A group of seventy people from 
Texas, who are conducting a two 
weeks’ tour of the northern and west- 
ern states for the purpose of noting 
the methods that are being most suc- 
cessfully used in live stock production, 
visited Iowa last week. In the party 
are bankers, farmers, boys and exten- 
sion workers. While in Des Moines 
they were taken out to several of the 
live stock farms, and were given simi- 
lar treatment in Waterloo. From there 
they proceeded to Minnesota, and will 
then go west thru the Dakotas and 
Montana. They will also have a plea- 
sure trip thru the Yellowstone Park 
and to Pike’s Peak before they return 
home. Texas is a state with wonder- 
ful opportunities from a live stock 
standpoint, and no doubt the informa- 
tion received thru this northern trip 
will be an inspiration to the farmers 
and may help to convince the south- 
ern bankers that they should finance 
live stock farming as well as cotton 
farming. 





Wool Growers Stick to Wool 


C. J. Fawcett, director of wool mar- 
keting for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, says: 

“Ohio has received over 4,000,000 
pounds to date, or 1,000,000 pounds 
more than the total received last year. 
| New York reports as much received 

as last year, and prospects for double 
the amount before the season closes. 
Consignments from the various state 
pools of Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, South Dakota and 
Missouri are arriving at a rapid rate. 
Twenty-five counties in Indiana have 
pooled and shipped, with probably as 
many more to follow in the near fu- 
ture. 

“The Ohio pool for 1920 has been 
completely sold. The Michigan and 
Fargo pools have sold the majority of 
the 1920 wools. The Illinois and Wis- 
consin pools have been completely 
liquidated. Approximately 12,000,000 
pounds have moved from our Chicago 
pool since January, 1921. All of this 
indicates the relatively strong posi- 
tion of pooled wools.” 





Strengthen Co-operative Market- 
ing Work 

To strengthen its service in the 
field of codperative marketing, the 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has undertaken a reorgan- 
ization in this branch of its work. Mr. 
Lloyd S. Tenny, assistant to the chief 
of the bureau, has been designated to 
take charge of the coéperative mar- 
keting activities of the bureau and to 
arrange with the several commodity 
divisions for the employment of com- 
modity specialists who are qualified in 
codperative marketing. This work is 
so intimately connected with the mar- 
keting work in general of the severe] 
commodity divisions that it seemed de- 
sirable to coérdinate the two lines of 
work more closely. A study of the eco- 
nomics of codperative marketing is 
planned and a more thoro analysis will 
be made of the extent of existing co 
operative organizations, including the 
size of the business, the organization, 
machinery, sales, brokerage, etc. 

Farmers desiring information and 
advice in the organization and conduct 
of coéperative associations will be aid- 
ed by service and extension men exp 
rienced in cooperative marketing. 
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[Farmers of Tomorrow 


Grooming the Show Calf 


A well-behaved calf always has an 
advantage in the show ring over one 
which has been poorly trained. Baby 
peef club members should be training 


their calves now for next fall’s shows. 
If the calf is not already halter-broke, 
he should be accustomed to it by tying 


him up daily for a few days. Then he 
may be taught to lead, handling him 
quietly and patiently. When the calf 
has learned to follow the halter rope, 
walking straightly and naturally, he 
may be taught how to stand in order 
pest to show his good qualities. Con- 
siderable time should be spent in 
teaching the calf to stand correctly, as 
a bad pose in the show ring will often 
obscure some of the good qualities of 
the animal. 

Groom the calf often with a brush, 
but use the comb sparingly. A show 
il should be bathed in cold water 
once a week, using tar soap if the an- 
imal is very dirty. An occasional ap- 
plication of a weak solution of cattle 
dip helps to clean the hair. If the hide 
becomes scaly, massage it well with 
linseed oil and sulphur, washing it off 
the following day. Calves should have 
their hair curled each time it is damp- 
ened, providing it is intended to show 
them with curled hair. 

Keep the hoofs well trimmed in 
front to prevent the animal from walk- 
ing on its heels and developing crook- 
ed legs as it becomes heavier. Wash 
the calf’s feet occasionally with a 
weak solution of dip to avoid foot in- 
fection. If the animal is horned and 
the horns do not droop naturally, use 
horn weights to bring them down, be- 
ing careful not to allow the weights to 
cause too much of a bend. 


anim: 





Contest Calf 


A Missouri boy writes: 

“My brother and I are feeding Here- 
ford calves in a calf club. One weighs 
about 750 and the other about 830 
pounds. Both have gained about 2.7 
pounds daily since they entered the 
contest, three months ago. We are 
now feeding each calf daily 10 pounds 
of shelled corn, 4 pounds of oats, 
one-eighth of a pound of oil meal and 
all the alfalfa hay they will eat. Would 
you suggest any changes in this ra- 
tion?” 

An average daily ration of 10 pounds 
of shelled corn, 4 pounds of oats, one- 
eighth of a pound of oil meal and plen- 
ty of alfalfa hay is hard to beat. It 
might perhaps pay to increase the oil 
meal in the ration to 2 or even 2.5 
pounds per calf daily. Toward the 
finish, it may possibly pay to hold 
down a little on the alfalfa hay in 
order to get more grain into the 
calves. This is not a practical propo- 
sition from the standpoint of calves 
which are being grown out for breed- 
ing purposes, but for show it may per- 
haps be all right. 





State Fair Camps 


Two camps, one for boys and one 


for girls, have been arranged for the | 


members of the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
and demonstration teams during the 


Iowa State Fair, August 24 to Sep- 
tember 2. A building has been pro- 
vided for each camp, and cots and 
mattresses will be supplied. Each 


camper is requested to bring two blan- 
kets, one comfort pillow, one pillow 
slip and all personal articles needed. 

Over $8,000 in prizes is offered in 
Classes in club and demonstration work 
in which the boys and girl will com: 
pete Entries in the calf-feeding con- 
test and in all other calf, pig and 
p contests close August 1. Poul- 
try entries close August 17, and all 
other divisions close August 22. En- 
tries should be made with A. R. Corey, 
Secretary of the Iowa State Fair, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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The Advance-Rumely 

line includes kerosene 
tractors, steam en- 
gines, grain and rice 
threshers, alfalfa and 
clover hullers, and 
farm trucks, 
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~and yet that OilPull 


‘never overheats" 


The OilPull tractor will not overheat even though the thermometer 
* stands at 100° or 120°. 


It will not freeze at even 40° below zero. 


Even though the OilPull operates a full week with the thermometer at 100°, 
the radiator would not once require refilling. In fact, OilPull owners report one 
filling of the radiator lasts the entire season. 


This is because the OilPull is cooled with oil instead of water. Oil does not 
evaporate like water even in the hottest weather—and there are many other 
distinct advantages of OilPull oil-cooling. 


For instance, there is no deposit of scale or sediment in the cooling system— 
it is always open and operating freely. The oil preserves the metal—rather than 
rusts it—and makes the radiator last as long as the tractor. 


The OilPull cooling system automatically keeps the motor at the right tempera- 
ture atallloads. It operates so that the harder the OilPull works, the cooler it 
runs. And there is no fan to consume extra power—no fan nor fan belt troubles— 
no overheating troubles, with consequent costly delays—no Stopping of the 
motor to allow it to cool. 


There are many other advantages possessed by the OilPull as distinct as its 
cooling system. For instance, by public tests it has been proved the most 
economical tractor in the world in fuel consumption. 


One of the four sizes of OilPulls will handle your farm work better and more 
economically this year. We have some more information on this subject that you 
would be very interested in. Let us send it to you. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 
LaPorte, Indiana 
Des Moines, lowa 


Kaneas City, Mo. John M. Brant Co, 
Peoria, Ill. Bushnell, Ill. 
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*.0.b. Des Moines 









—low manufacturing cost to us, low buying 
price to you. 
capacity 2 to5 tons per hour; “4, %, 
operated by 3 to 6 h. p.- 
with self-feed table, indestructible cutting wheel, 30 
feet of blower pipe with malleable collars, curved 
elbow for top, extra set of knives —only $175 ($190 
on 2-wheel truck, $206 on 4-wheel sak) f. o. b. 
Des Moines, lowa. This guarantee protects ycx: 


Indiana Silo & Tractor Co., Des Moimes, la., Distributors 


If you need « 


Papec Machine Co., Mfrs., 125 Maim St., Shortsville,N.Y. 





(Accent on the “pay’) 


UNION MADE 
SILAGE CUTTER 


PAPEC for $175!— because {It’s best-liked 
and biggest-selling, Hence big production 













The best of materials 
and the finest workman- 
ship are the only kind good 
enough for Penn Work 
Garments. 


That's why they fit bet- 
ter and wear 
longer. It's real 
economy to 






egular R-10; latest model; 10° throat; 
% and 1" cut; 
gas engine; complete on legs 






“We guarantee any Papec Cutter to throw and 
blow ensilage perpendicularly to the heightof 
any silo, with any power, provided the speed 
of the cutting wheel does not fall below 600 





7T.p.m, We also guarantee that any Papec Cut- 
terwill cutand elevate more cnotlage with the wear Pen an if ) 
same power than any other blower cutter."” Overalls. 


Made for men 
from 2 to 90. 


Your dealer 


larger cutter tham R-10, write today for 


talog, prices and terms. Big reductions on al! NY. | 











i77 


til ‘2 
can supply you. i 








Seld For One Price. 


Look Right Into This Furnace. 

A Clean Heating Surface 

The Large Combustion Chamber 
saves 40 per cent of the fuel. 

Has Return Circulating Radiator. 

The Most Possible Heat from 
Fue! Consumed. 





BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 


BOVEE FURNACES 


Pipeless, Central Heating or with Regular Piping 


Twenty-six Years on the Market. 
Every home, including tenants’ homes,should have a furnace. 


Send for Special Prices and Catalog 





Hanna Mfg. Co. © “ 


Oskaloosa, lowa ». 

















Why Pay More? ACME HAY AND MILL FEED ee. 


We bandie all kinis of 
Carload lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
fer our price Iist 
223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


Actual measurements of 
fuel capacity compared 
with direct radiating ca- 
pacity will show why the 
Bovee Furnace uses one- 
third less fuel than 
other furnaces. 

















195 W. Eighth St., Waterloo, lowa 
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The machine that 
moved the city 
to the country 


ST a simple little machine 
for mixing “‘crushed stone” 
(carbide) and water to produce 


fuel and light. But what a 
machine! This marvelous 
mechanism is known as the Colt 
Carbide Lighting-and -Cooking 
Plant. 


You want this machine, be- 
cause: It will take the heat and 
drudgery out of the summer 
kitchen by substituting clean 
carbide-gas for sweltering coal 
and messy oil. It will put man- 
made sunlight in every room in 
the house, barns, outbuildings, 
drives. 





It will give you every advan- 
tage of city cooking and lighting 
wherever you live, and at a cost 
so low as to be negligible. 


Will you let us tell you the 
whole story? Just send us your 
mame and address on a postcard. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, New York 





CARBIDE LIGHTING- 
AND -COOKING PLANTS 


C-1-21C 











Please mention this paper when writing. 


ny m, however inexperienced, 

can readily treat either disease with 
Fleming’s Fistoform 
For Fistula and Poll Evil 
Price $2.60 (war tax paid) 
—even bad old cases that skilled doc- 
tore have abandoned. Easy and simple; 
no — just a little attention every fifth 
day—and your money refunded if it 
ever faile. Most cases yield within thirty 
days, leaving the horse sound and smooth 
All particulars given in 
Fieming's V est-Pocket 
feterinary Adviser 

‘armers. Contains 192 
pages and 69 {ilustrations Durably bound in 
jeatherette. Writeus for a free copy 
FLEMING BROS., 2 U.8. Vards 

oe Chicago, Illinois 

25 Years at the Stock Yards’’ 


Best veterinary book for 





THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind 
or Choke-dowa, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or Swellings. Noblister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only afew drops required at an appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3B free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for man- 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 
Veins and Ulcers. $1.25 a bottle at dealers or 
delivered. Book‘‘Evidence"’ free. 
W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
and horse cuts and shocks equal Corn 


Cc 0 R. Binder Sold in every state Only $28 with 


fodder tieing attachment. Testimonials and catalog FREE showing 
picture of Harvester. Process Marvester Co., Salina, Kansas 








HARVESTER verter or winrows Man 


7 ODAK Album Free for a few minutes work. 
Postal brings particulars. BOWEN'S PHOTO 
FINISHING CO. Marshalitown, lowa 
When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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| & Notes of the Breeds 





Record for a Kerry Cow—An Irish Ker- 


ry cow recently completed a yearly rec- 
ord of 11,388.5 pounds of milk, with an 
| average butter-fat percentage of 3.58. 


This is the 
produced by a cow of 
land. 


largest amount of milk ever 
the breed in Ire- 


New Guernsey Class Champion—Guern- 
est Ruth, a Guernsey owned by E. B. Cad- 
well, Saugerties, New York, is the new 
breed champion in Class FF, having pro- 
duced 14,357.2 pounds of milk and 742.88 
pounds of butter-fat. This record also 
qualifies Guernest Ruth for fifth place in 
Class F. 


To Manage lowana Herd—Peter Small, 
well-known breeder of Holstein Friesian 
cattle at Chesterland, Ohio, has become 
associated with Iowana Farms, Daven- 
port, lowa, as active manager of the herd 
A herd of over fifty Holsteins from the 
Small farm will be added to those at 
Jowana 


IHinois Jersey Record Broken—Sans 
Aloi’s Hazel, a senior two-year-old Jersey 
heifer owned by Belswood Farm, Norwood 
Park, Ill., has broken the Illinois record 
for heifers of her age and breed with a 
yearly record of 9,650 pounds of milk and 
496 pounds of butter-fat. 

Ilinols Jersey Producer—Miss Bright 
Eyes of Plymouth, a senior four-year-old 
Jersey cow, is the highest producing Jer- 
sey of her age in Illinois, by virtue of a 
recently completed record of 10,842 pounds 
of milk and 625 pounds of butter-fat. She 





is owned by L. & C. Mason, Armington 
Illinois 

Dairy Products at Waterloo—Dairy 
products will be featured in the prize 
lists at the Waterloo Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress this year, with liberal premiums 
offered for many dairy products. A model 
creamery, cheese factory, milk plant and 
ice cream factory are being constructed 
in the main exposition building. 


Champion Milking Shorthorn Producer 
—Melba 15th of Rarbalara, a red Milking 
Shorthorn cow owned by the Scottish- 
Australian Investment Company, of Gun- 
dagai, New South Wales, has established 
a new world’s record for milk and butter- 
fat production by Shorthorn cows. Re- 
cently, she completed a yearly record of 
21,365 pounds of milk and 954.5 pounds of 
butter-fat Her average butter-fat test 
was 4.41 per cent. 








Duroc Judges at 1921 Fairs—Duroc Jer- 


sey classes at the 1921 Iowa State Fair | 
will be judged by Charles A. Marker, of | 
Auburn, Illinois Mr. Marker will also | 
place the Durocs at the Illinois and Ne- 
braska state fairs The Duroc judge at 
the Missouri fair will be Prof. H. H. 
Kildee, Ames, Iowa Wilson Rowe, Dav- 
enport, Iowa, will judge Durocs at the 


Minnesota State Fair. 


Grooms’ Contest at Belgian Show—As | 
a special feature, the management of 
the International Belgian Show will con- 
duct a “grooms’ contest’’ at this year's 
show, from September 26 to October 2. 
The grooms will be graded according to 
condition and cleanliness of horses, neat- 
ness and courtesy of the grooms and help- 


ers, and promptness and skill in handling 


horses. 


Shorthorn Executive Visits South Amer- 


ica—F. W. Harding, general executive of 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, sailed for South America on July 
Zt He will visit Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil and Chile, attending a number of 
live stock shows and inspecting Shorthorn 
herds of the South American countries 
He expects to return early in November. 
Mr. Harding's visit is made in the in- 
terests of promoting the pure-bred Short- 
horn trade between the two continents 


So far this year, South American buyers 


have taken 200 head of Shorthorns from 
Judging Program at Watertoo—The 
judging program for the Waterloo Dairy 


Congress has been announced Tuesday, 


September 27, will be Ayrshire and Brown 
Swiss day; Wednesday, September 28, will 
be Guernsey day; Thursday September 
29, the Jerseys will hold forth, and Fri- 
day, September 30, the Holsteins will be 
the center of attraction. In all breeds 
except the Holstein, the judging of class- 


es will begin the afternoon preceding the 
official day designated for the breed. 
Holstein judging will start Thursday 
worning. 


Bull Weighs 3,250 Pounds—The Milking 


Shorthorn breeders claim for their breed 
the distinction of having the heaviest 
bull. Glenside Roan Clay, a five-year-old 
bull owned by Henry Lafler, Penn Yan, 
New York, tipped the scales at 3,250 


pounds. The bull is of heavy milking in- 
heritance, being sired by General Clay, a 
sire with thirty-two daughters, averag- 
ing 9,032 pounds of milk Glenside Roan 
Clay was fed skim-milk until he was two 
years old His grain ration was com- 


pose dof two and one-half parts of bran, 
two and one-half parts of ground oats and 
one part of cracked corn, 
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let us help you locate your friends 
while in Des Moines attending 


Wallaces’ Farmer headquarters as soon as you arrive 


on the fair grounds and register you 


of the place where you are stopping in our directory. 


In this way your friends will be a 


Make appointments with your friends to meet you at 


our headquarters. 


We extend to you a most cordial invitation to make 
Wallaces’ Farmer booth your resting place and call 
upon us for any information you desire. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


State Fair Visitors— 


and enjoy yourself 
the fair. Call at 


r name and address 


ble to locate you. 








Good Farming; Clear Thinking; Right Living 


WE ADVERTISE IN 


LLACES FARME 


A Weekly Joarnal for Thinking Farmers 
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IOWA - the Land of 
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a Oe 


Plenty 








Look for this sign as you walk about the grounds to 
examine the different things you expect to buy for the 


farm and home. 


We will supply all exhibitors who advertise in Wal- 


laces’ Farmer with this sign so they 
their booth. 


We are careful to see that the advertising columns 
of Wallaces’ Farmer are kept absolutely clean. 


We do not accept advertising from any one unless 
we have good reasons to believe that they will do 
exactly as their advertising states, and that their 
product is worthy of space in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Let this sign be your guide as you investigate the 
Fell the 


different articles on exhibition. 
charge of the exhibit that you area 


laces’ Farmer and he will be glad to see you and give 


you any information you want conce 


Make Wallaces’ Farmer booth your headquarters. 


and feel at home. 
Des Moines pleasant, we will gladly do. 


LLACES FA 


Eleventh and Walnut Sts. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





Anything we can do to make your visit to 


can hang it up in 


person in 
subscriber to Wal- 


rning his product. 


Come in 


Meet us at the fair. 
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Fresh From the Country 





IOWA. 
Mills County, (sw) Iowa, August 1.— 
Threshing one-half done; wheat averaging 
9) bushels; oats a light crop, 30 bushels. 


Quite dry; corn needs rain badly, but is 
looking fine, considering the weather. 
Pastures are short. No cattle on feed. 
Average hog crop; very little sickness 
among them. Quite a little old corn on 
hand yet. Most of the wheat going to 


the elevator at $1 per bushel._—W. C. 
Byers. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, August 3.— 
Corn crop is looking fine. Threshing is 
nearly all done. Fall plowing has com- 
menced. Nice three-inch rain Monday, 
August 1. Pastures looking fine. Oats 
averaged from 22% to 45 bushels.—J. W. 
Naylor. 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, August 3.— 
Over three inches of rain fell August 1, 
ing the afternoon and night. This was 
what was needed to assure a heavy 





jus 
crop of corn, but the windstorm in the 
evening laid nearly all the corn down so 
badly that farmers claim the damage 


fis much more than the benefit. Thresh- 
ing is two-thirds done.—F. H. Krebill. 

Louisa County, (se) Iowa—Weather has 
been hot and dry. A few light showers 
lately have helped retard the effect of 
t] heat and drouth, which had caused 
considerable firing, also tassels burned to 
some extent. Had one good rain today, 
which will help the corn to recover some 
from the effects of the heat of the last 
fi weeks. Threshing is about complete; 
yield better than expected; going 20 to 50 
bushels Hay also some better than ex- 
pected earlier in the season. Potatoes 
not coming up to expectations, mostly all 
vines Garden stuff also doing poorly. 
Blackberries fair. Grapes only fruit left 
that promise anything. Pastures getting 
pretty dry. A few loads of stock shipped 
and then. Hog prices quite satisfac- 
y as compared to corn. Some new oats 
sold at around 20 cents. No profit in 
grain for farmers at current prices.—C. 
L. Duncan. 

Madison County, (s) Iowa.—We have 
been having very hot, dry weather until 
July 28, when we had a fine rain. Wheat 
and oats nearly all threshed; wheat is 
making from 15 to 25 bushels per acre, 
pri 92 cents; oats making from 25 to 50 
bushels per acre, price 25 cents. Pastures 
poor. Corn looking fine, but reported to 
be damaged some by drouth. Haying is 
nearly done. Corn is 45 cents per bushel. 
Young. 

Taylor County, (sw) Iowa.—Threshing 
well along. Wheat good quality, average 
about 16 or 17 bushels. Oats very un- 
even; some poor, some good, but not up 
to last year. Yield from 20 to 40 bushels. 
Corn still fine, but needs a good soaking 
rain, aS we are nearing the critical period 
for the crop. Butter-fat 32 cents, eggs 
22 cents. Some wheat was contracted at 
$1 2 bushel.—Subscriber. 

Ida County, (w) lowa—Oats are lighter 
in weight and yield less per acre than 
last year. Corn has been helped by the 
recent light showers Hogs being mar- 
keted freely. Buyers bidding 10 cents for 
prime light weights. Compared with oth- 
er years, we are decidedly short of prime 
fed cattle.—John Preston. 

Hardin County, (c) TIowa—Continued 
dry, with only light showers. Corn hurt 
on light soils, but doing well on most 
ground. Threshing well advanced, with 
oats light. Pastures dry and short. Cash 
renters are giving all. Some farmers 
cutting corn for pigs.—A. R. Calkins. 

Wapello County, (s) Iowa—Have just 
had a good rain, which has broken the 
drouth somewhat; pastures need much 
more moisture, tho. Threshing is about 
half finished. Oats are poor, and wheat 
fair to good Corn is still looking good, 
but needs more rain to make a good crop. 
The most of our rains have been local.— 
G. I. Fuller. 

Calhoun County, (w) Iowa—Threshing 
in full blast. Oats yielding from 20 to 40 
bushels per acre, and most of them are 
very light; testing as low as 20 
pounds. Corn doing finely; looks like an- 
other bumper crop. Early corn starting 
to dent; will make early feed.—E. E. 
Enochson 


Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa—Shock 
threshing is well under way, and those 
w! ire unable to get a machine to do 
the work at present are nearly all done 
Light ragns during the past 
few days have been most beneficial to 
the corn, and pastures are picking up. 
Wheat is turning out better than had 
been expected.—E. L. Milner 

Sac County, (nw) Iowa, August 6.— 
Ample rains this week have insured suf- 
ficient moisture for a bounteous crop of 
corn, barring wind and hail storms. Rains 
have interfered with threshing in our 
Vicinity, but it is nearly completed now. 
Oats yielding from 30 down to 14 bushels 
(last re-sowing); price today, 20 cents 
down to 17 cents.—D. Rininger. 
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some 


Stacking 


ILLINOIS. 


McLean County, (c) Il.—Corn has stood 
th: drouth well; some fields show firing. 
Showers have been local; heavy in place 
and very light showers or no rain at all 
Within a short distance; raining this 
évening, a fine shower which will help 
materially in relieving the critical condi- 





tion as to corn. Oats crop light; heavy 
straw, light yield, mostly around 30 to 35 
bushels; test, 20 to 25 pounds, early oats 
up to 28 pounds; late oats grade largely 
No. 4, rusty in color and chaffy. Pas- 
tures brown and bare. Gardens dried up. 
Corn 51 cents, oats 25% cents for No. 4 
white, old oats 32 cents.—W. H. Boies. 

Rock Island County, (nw) Il.—Thresh- 
ing almost all done. Oats are very light; 
ran from 20 to 40 bushels per acre. Win- 
ter wheat yielde@ good, over 30 bushels 
per acre. A general rain July 18 insured 
us a good corn crop. Pastures are very 
short. Some apples and a good grape 
yield expected. Not many cattle on feed, 
and fall hogs all gone to market.—John 
W. Bailey. 


MISSOURI. 

Randolph County, (n) Mo.—A good rain 
last night; first general rain since July 
4. Corn was firing badly on the ridges; 
grass was needing rain badly. Threshing 
is nearly finished. Oats yielding about 
half a crop. Selling for 25 cents at the 
machines. Wheat $1, and being shipped 
as fast as threshed. Hogs $10.30, eggs 18 
cents.—W. H. Bagby. 

Jackson County, (w) Mo., August 5.— 
Plowing for wheat has begun, and has 
been aided by recent rains. Corn has not 
been damaged extensively and gives good 
indications for a large yield Alfalfa 
seeding is to begin soon, and ground is 
being prepared. Clover in wheat stubble 
is good Honey crop is light.—Isaae 
Walmer. 

Pettis County, (c) Mo.—Wheat poor 
quality and light yield. Oats worse. Al- 
falfa injured by spring freezes; crop is 
lighter than normal Clover the same. 
Corn fine. Soy beans the same.—H. D. 
Wade 

Lafayette County. (w) Mo., August 2.— 
Had a good rain July 30 and August 2. 
Corn crop looks fine; will have a full 
crop if nothing happens. ‘Shock thresh- 
ing is done. Not much wheat stacked. 
Wheat not good; average § to 15 bushels 
per acre. Oats very light; some not cut 
at all. Potato crop light. Lots of corn 
on the farms yet to be sold. Most farm- 
ers have sold their wheat.—J. W. Kling- 
enberg 

Henry County, (nw) Mo.—Weather hot 
and dry. Corn needing rain; some fields 
beginning to fire. Threshing about all 
done. Oats making 10 to 20 bushels per 
acre, and a very poor quality: none going 
to market; price very low, elevators of- 
fering 10 cents per bushel. Wheat fair 
quality, testing 54 to 60, price 90 cents to 
$1 Farmers have begun plowing for fall 
seeding. No stock being fed for market.— 
J. C. Birkinbine. 

Schuyler County, (n) Mo.—Harvesting 
well under way Threshing has com- 
menced, Wheat and oats not very good. 
Corn looks good. Too dry to plow for 
winter wheat. Potato crop is fair. No 
fruit to speak of.—E. Watkins. 


> 


KANSAS, 

Franklin County, (e) Kan.—Threshing 
in full swing in this neighborhood. Oats 
and wheat both poor quality. Wheat is 
testing 52 to 54 and oats too poor to feed. 
Corn looking fine when kept clean My 
early Bloody Butcher is made and good 
for 40 bushels or more. Pastures fine 
But few hogs and cattle for fattening pur- 
poses. Cream 34 cents, oats 32 cents, 
corn 40 cents. Quite a bit of corn going 
to market.—F. D. Everingham. 

Linn County, (e) Kan., August 2.— 
Wheat is averaging 10 to 28 bushels per 
acre. Oats are making 12 to 26 bushels. 
Corn is looking good. Pastures good. Plen- 
ty of rain in this locality; rained here 
July 4, 14, 18 and 28 and August 2 Not 
much stock of any kind to go to market. 
—E, E. Perrigo. 


NEBRASKA, 

Buffalo County, (c) Neb.—Threshing 
is well advanced; wheat running from 10 
to 25 bushels per acre; oats, 30 to 60. 
Corn is looking fine; plenty of moisture, 
No fruit this year Pastures couldn't be 
better. Second crop of hay is very heavy. 
Wheat 90 cents, corn 30 cents, oats 16 
cents, cream 28 cents, eggs 20 cent, fat 
hogs 8 cents L. H. Payton. 

Otoe County, (se) Neb.—We are get- 
ting a nice general rain here. Corn is 
looking extra good on all kinds of soil. 
Threshing is getting well done, and some 
few have started to fall plow. Small grain 
threshing out an average yield per acre, 
and the quality is coming up to standard, 
—L. D. McKay. 


MINNESOTA, 

Martin County, (s) Minn., July 26.— 
Threshing machines are all busy. Oats 
yielding about 40 bushels; early ones 
weigh about 31 pounds per bushel. Early 
sown late oats that stood up are about the 
same. Others that went down are around 
20 to 23 pounds per bushel. Corn in need 
of rain; hasn’t fired any yet Sunday 
several around here found roasting ears 
in the early planted fields. Tried to rain 
today, but we only got a little. Old oats 
27 cents, new oats 26 cents, eggs 25 cents, 
butter 35 cents, corn 39 cents. Potato 
crop a failure; Early Ohios a fair crop, 
but there will be no late ones.—M. H. S. 




















rms for us!" 


**No more « 


take on weight rapidly. 


“Gentlemen: The Hog Worm Capsules you aent me surely 
did the business, Hy the looks of my hogs they must have 
gota thorough cleaning. It is my first experience with them 
end [am so well pleased will use them again next 
wish that you can put them in the hands of those that are not 
aware of their good use.’’ Yours truly, 

Des Moines, lowa ILTIS & OLSON. 

**Dear Sirs: I am more than satisfied with your Worm 
Capsules and recommend them highly. Have tried quite « 
few ditferent kinds, but found none #o good as yours.”” 

ours truly, 
Goose Lake, lowa ARTHUR ROHWEDER, 


QUARANTE 


business and our guarantee is good. 


PER 
Hoag 


BOX 6, 








If you paid $10.00 per hog you could not find a more thorough worm rem- 
edy than WAKEFIELD'S 100% WORM CAPSULES, which sell at 5c each. 


READ THESE LETTERS 


5c per hog will decide whether it is to be a runt or a heavy porker. 
WAKEFIELD'S 100% WORM CAPSULES are quick to act and guaranteed 


to be 100% efficient, or we refund your money. e 


100 WAKEFIELD’S 100% WORM CAPSULES - - $5.00 Cc 
Cc PIG GUN AND, JAW OPENER - r - - - - = $1.50 
FREE Pig Gun and Jaw Opener with 500 Capsules. 
We pay all charges. Order today. 


WAKEFIELD & COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


There's no guess- Cc 
work about kill- p ER 


ing every hog 
HOG 


worm, large and 

small, and leav- 

ing the hog’s stomach and bowels in per- 
fect condition to make the most weihgt 
out of every pound of feed it eats, if 











are used. Besides killing the worms they carry 
them off by thoroughly cleansing the entire digestive tract and putting the animal in condition to 


**Gentlemen: 
Tam pleased to say‘that I have had very fine results from 
Wakefield « 100 per cent Hog Worm Capsules, and will order 
more soon.” 6 
Gallatin. Mo. 





FRED L. PIERCE, 
“Gentlemen; 
Please send me 100 more of Wakefield's 10@ per cent Hog 
The capsules you sent me last week surely 
Youre 


Worm Capsules 
did the work truly, 
HENRY VOGT 


Lynd, Mino. 


ave been 75 years in 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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CAMP 


Manufacturing Ca One continuous drag chain of 








Here we are again. The Famous 
‘‘CAMP” Hydraulic Jacks and 
Elevators are again available to 
our friends. 


You will remember the ‘‘Camp”’ 
Hydraulic Jack—it has no cogs, 
gears or chains. It’s troubleproof. 


elevator means light draft. No 
buckling. Remember ‘‘CAMP”’ 
means best possible quality at a 
right price. 
You can buy a Hydraulic Jack 
separately to use with your 
present elevator. Find out 
about this and ask for our 
new free catalog, describ- 
¥\ ing several styles together 
} with final prices. Address 


Camp Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 20 
Washington, Illinois 























- REDFIELD TEX-TILE 










Silos Are Everlasting 


Redfield Silo Tex-Tile are interlocking—give you an 
air-tight Silo that will last for generations—a Silo that adds to the 
handsome appearance of farm buildings—a Silo that fulfills your 
expectations in every way. 


Steel Doors and Frames 


Write for Silo folder, just off the press, giving important 
information regarding Redfield Tex-Tile Silos, equipped with Boos 
Steel Doors and Door Frames—a combination we believe to be the 
most modern and efficient obtainable. 
Tile Silo is surprisingly low. 
and estimates free. 


REDFIELD BRICK & TILE WORKS 
410 Shops Building 


The cost of a Redfield Tex- 
Let our engineers furnish plans 


Des Moines, lowa 





MISSOURI BRAND SEEDS 


Quality Seeds for Fifty Years. 

Get Missour! Brand Seeds from your local dealer. 
If he can’t supply you, write direct to us for samples 
and quotations today. 

OUR SPECIALTY—Missourl Grown Blue Grass 
Kansas Grown Alfalfa. New crop seed now ready. 


TOBIN SEED CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


Successors to the Missouri Seed Co. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





ATTENTION, FARMERS 


on railway lines entering Lobrville, Calhoun county, 
Iowa; The Baird Creamery operates on & 
“direct from farmer to creamery plan,’’ and needs 
more good quality cream from more good farmers. 
In business twenty years. Ask your banker as to 
our reliability. Ship us your next can. We pay 
charges and a better price. Check and can back firet 
train. THE BAIRD CREAMERY CO., Lohrville, Ia. 


NNUAL White Sweet Clover. From the 

home of the plant. High grade seed (scartfied). 
Germinated test must please you. Two dollars per 
pound, delivered. Limited supply. F. A. JA 
CLOVER SEED CO., Newbern, Ala.; 
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